ENDGAME 


1945 


The final year of the war saw Germany 
overrun by the Allies. In the Pacific the conflict 
continued, culminating in the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Japan, which brought the war 
to an end. In the postwar settlement the Allies 


split Germany into four zones of occupation. 
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The German people are 
by and large happy to 
accept gifts from the 
victorious Americans. Here 
the US Seventh Army hands 
out food for children 

as it advances along the 


On April 25 American and 
Soviet forces meet at Torgau on 
the Elbe. German ‘radio announces 
the death of Hitler, and German 
forces in Berlin surrender to 

the Soviets.on May 2. 


Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp 
is liberated in April 
1945. Photographs 

of thousands of 
unburied corpses and 
emaciated survivors 


Rhein toward Mannheim. 
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The Rhine proved a 
major obstacle to Allied 
troops. Retreating 
Germans blew up all the 
major bridges. Here, 
black US soldiers, 
members of the still 
heavily segregated army, 
man an anti-aircraft gun. 


shock the world. 


Black Sea 


Mussolini is 
captured by Italian 
partisans along with his 
mistress, Clara Petacci, 
as they try to flee. They 
are killed in Mezzegra, 
and their bodies hung 
from meat hooks at a 
gas station in Milan. 


he dawn of 1945 saw the Allies moving in for the kill in 
Europe, while ferocious fighting continued in the Pacific 


theater. Germany was firmly on the defensive now, its conquered 


territories overrun by an enemy that was advancing rapidly and in 


overwhelming force on every front. From the west and the south 


came the armies of Britain and America; from the east came the 


Red Army, in vengeful mood. And all the while, from above, bombs 
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and incendiaries rained down on Germany, dropped by Allied 


forces intent on pounding Germany into submission. Infernal fires 


devoured Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, and other cities. 


Superficially, at least, the situation of Japan was more optimistic— 


though the Allied advance had acquired a grim inexorability now. 


Here, too, there was hellfire as men hacked and burned their way 


through the jungle thickets of the islands in desperate and ruthless 
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The United States drops an 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima 
on August 6. It kills 70,000 people, a 
figure that later rises to 200,000. A 

second bomb is dropped on 
Nagasaki on August 9. 
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THE WORLD IN DECEMBER 1945 
(8s Germany and allies 


[1 Occupied by Germany, May 1945 
Japanese empire 

Occupied by Japan, Aug 1945 

Area under Japanese control, 


Okinawa, which is 325 miles 


Aug 1945 
(523 km) from Japan, is invaded on x Allied states 
April 1 by the US Tenth Army. The Allied conquests to May 1945 


(in Europe), to Aug 1945 (in Asia) 
Neutral states 
——— Frontiers Sep 1939 


Japanese employ suicide Kamikaze 
attacks against Allied warships. 


close-quarter combat. Kamikaze pilots plunged their planes into US _ By that time, Hitler had killed himself, his country defeated. The 
warships, immolating themselves in patriotic sacrifice, while their Allies had come together in a palace at Potsdam to decide upon the 
countrymen perished in their thousands in fearful firestorms in postwar settlement. Germany had been carved up into four zones 
Japan's main cities. The greatest catastrophe of all was still in store, of occupation—American, British, French, and Soviet. Much of the 


though: it came on August 6 when the first-ever atomic bomb east had been annexed altogether into Polish territory. But this too 
(codenamed “Little Boy”) was dropped on Hiroshima. A second was now under Soviet domination, as were Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
(named “Fat Man”) was dropped on Nagasaki three days later. Romania, and Bulgaria; Stalin was now the master in the East. 
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Invasion of Germany = Bombing of Dresden = Liberation of the concentration camps = 
Tokyo Firestorm = Battle of Okinawa = Deaths of Hitler and Mussolini = Battle for Berlin = 


VE Day = Bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki = Japanese Surrender 


JANUARY 12 
Soviets continue 
offensive in Poland. 


JANUARY 12 
Germans retreat as 
they accept failure of 
the winter offensive in 
the Ardennes. 


JANUARY 17 
Soviet troops 
liberate the Polish 
city of Warsaw. 


JANUARY 22 

The Burma Road, 
supply route to the 
Nationalist forces in 
southern China, is 
reopened by the Allies. 


JANUARY 30 

Soviet armies establish 
bridgehead on the 
Oder, just 40 miles 
(65 km) from Berlin. 
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FEBRUARY 4 

Stalin, Roosevelt, 

and Churchill meet 

at Yalta in Ukraine. 
They reach agreement 
on the occupation 

of Germany. 


¥ Dead citizens of 
Dresden line the street 


FEBRUARY 13/14 
The Allied bombing 
of Dresden. 


FEBRUARY 19 
US landings on the 
island of lwo Jima. 


MARCH 7 

US 9th Armored 
Division takes the 
undestroyed bridge at 
Remagen, establishing 
a bridgehead on the 
east bank of the Rhine. 


« Soviet tanks on 
the Eastern Front 


MARCH 9/10 
Massive US bombing 
raid on Tokyo. The 
ensuing firestorm 
destroys vast areas 
of the city, killing 
100,000 people. 


MARCH 20 

Gotthard Heinrici 
replaces Heinrich 
Himmler as Germany's 
commander on the 
Vistula Front. 


YA Nazi eagle from the 
Reich Chancellery 


MARCH 

26 

Last Japanese 
resistance on lwo 
Jima is crushed. 


¥ US troops battle the 
Japanese in lwo Jima 


APRIL 1 
American landings 
on Okinawa. 


Nd | 

Death of President 
Roosevelt. He is 
succeeded by 
Vice-President 
Harry S. Truman. 


A Americans reading of 
the death of Roosevelt 


APRIL 15 

British and Canadians 
liberate Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp. 


a 
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A APRIL 28 

%_ Mussolini killed 

“Y by Italian 


a} partisans. 
“APRIL 30 
Hitler commits 
suicide in Berlin as 
Russians close in. 


MAY 2. 

Soviets take Berlin 
after 12 days of 
fierce house-to- 
house fighting. 


» “Raise the Banner of 
Victory in Berlin” 


MAY 7 

The Germans 
Uiateoyarelitceyarel NV 
surrender to the Allies. 


MAY 8 

Europe celebrates 
VE (Victory in 
Europe) Day. 


MAY 23 

President Karl Dénitz 
and his Flensburg 
Government captured 
and arrested by 
British forces. 


MAY 29 

Siege of Japan 
continues with Great 
Yokohama Air Raid. 
Over 30 percent of the 
city flattened—and up 
to 8,000 killed—in just 
over one hour. 


HAA BEPAMHOM 


JUNE 6 

The Allies carve 
Germany up into 

four separate zones 
of occupation—Soviet, 
American, British, 

and French. 


JUNE 21 

US forces complete 
the capture of the 
island of Okinawa. 
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A US flamethrower used 
in the Pacific 


JUNE 26 
Representatives of 50 
countries meet in San 
Francisco to discuss 
the possibilities for 
peace and security 

in the post-War 
scene, sign the United 
Nations Charter. 


ENDGAME 1945 


“Today the guns are silent. A great tragedy has ended. 
A great victory has been won ... We must go forward to 
preserve in peace what we won in war.” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER IN THE PACIFIC, SEPTEMBER 2, 1945 


JULY 16 

“Trinity’—the first ever 
nuclear weapons 
technology test—is 
successfully carried out 
at Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, making 
possible the military 
deployment of the 
atomic bomb. 


¥ The “Fat Man” A- bomb 
dropped on Nagasaki 


JULY 17 

The victorious Allied 
leaders assemble 
outside Berlin for the 
Potsdam Conference. 


& Attlee, Truman, and Stalin 
at the Potsdam Conference 


JULY 26 

Attlee replaces 
Churchill as Britain’s 
representative at 
Potsdam after 
Labour's landslide 
election victory. 


AUGUST 6 

The “nuclear age” 
begins—though the 
end of the World War I! 
is brought forward— 
with the dropping 

of the atomic bomb 

on Hiroshima. 


AUGUST 8 

The Soviet Union 
enters the war against 
Japan, starting with an 
invasion of Manchuria; 
in the days that follow 
it will attack the 
Japanese in China 
and Korea. 


AUGUST 9 

The United States 
launches its second 
nuclear attack, this 
time upon Nagasaki. 
Six days later the 
Emperor Hirohito 
announces that his 
country is to surrender. 


SEPTEMBER 2 
Formal Japanese 
surrender aboard 
USS Missouri. 


« Colonel Paul Tibbets 
waves from his B-29 


SEPTEMBER 27 
MacArthur meets 
Hirohito. His 
appearance in regular 
uniform is seen 
as an insult to the 
Emperor—but 
secretly America 
supports Hirohito as a 
stabilizing influence. 


= Af Aw 
& Japan's formal surrender 
to the Allies 


OCTOBER 9 
Kijuri Shidehara 
becomes Prime 
Minister of Japan 
at the head of a 
constitutionalist 
government, 
(ocolanianlinccrelace) 
the pursuit of a 
peaceful future. 


Coton (e):] 3:3 Fe) 


The so-called “Peace 


Preservation Law’— 
actually designed to 
preserve the old 
imperial regime by 
suppressing political 
dissent—is formally 
repealed in Japan. 


24 OCTOBER 

Five permanent 
members of the 
Security Council 
(France, Republic of 
(Gialiat-Restony (cial Onley 
United States, and 
Britain) ratify UN 


Charter bringing United 
Nations Organization 


officially into being. 


NOVEMBER 13 
De Gaulle becomes 
head of provisional 
French government. 


¥ Nazi war criminals 
at Nuremberg 


NOVEMBER 14 

Start of Nuremberg 
Blitelcmonm nate) (elm (v4) 
figures, including 
Hermann Goering and 
Grand Admiral Dénitz. 


NOVEMBER 16 
Japan Progressive 
Party founded: just 
one of a number of 
fantorel=ir-itemve)[li(el| 
groupings beginning 
to emerge under the 
US occupation. 


¥ Polish and Russian children 


orphaned by the war 


DECEMBER 6 

US government 
agrees $3.75 billion 
loan to help revive 
Britain's struggling 
postwar economy. 
This will finally be 
paid off in 2006. 


14 DECEMBER 
President Truman 
sends General George 
Marshall to attempt 
arbitration between 
Nationalists and 
Communists in the 
Chinese Civil War. 


DECEMBER 16 
Moscow Conference 
begins. US, Soviet and 
British representatives 
lead talks over post- 
War plans for Europe 
and the Far East, 
including occupations 
of Japan and Korea. 
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YEN ASS 


Destruction of Germany's Cities 


The advantage had swung the Allies’ way: Germany was definitely on the defensive now. But this 
was no time for magnanimity or mercy. On the contrary, Britain and America unleashed a series 
of devastating air raids aimed at crippling military resistance and smashing civilian morale. 


he sense that Germany was on 
the ropes only made its enemies 


more ruthless in their resolve. Far 


from relaxing, they redoubled their 
offensive efforts. Instead of scaling 
back their bombing raids, Britain and 
America increased them—in their 
scale, in their frequency, in their 
geographical spread, and in their 
intensity. In demonstration of their 
New Year’s resolution, they mounted 
a major raid against Magdeburg on 
January 16: a third of the city was 
demolished, and 4,000 people were 
killed in the resulting firestorm. And 
this was not all. A follow-up raid the 
next night disrupted German rescue 
and salvage operations, compounding 
the city’s chaos—especially as some 
devices were fitted with time-delays. 
Magdeburg was hardly a major 
industrial city, but it had significance 
as a communications and transport 


center. It was psychologically important 


BEFORE 


From early in the war, the Allies had been 
mounting increasingly punishing bombing 
raids on the German people and industries. 


A CONCERTED EFFORT 
Strategic bombing had been part of the Allied 
plan from the very outset. Raids on the ports of 
Libeck and Rostock in 1942 had outraged Hitler. 
He had responded with attacks on Exeter, Bath, 
jorwich, York, and Canterbury. These attacks on 
tourist centers became known as “Baedeker 
Raids” after a famous series of travel guides. 
British efforts intensified under the leadership 
“Bomber” Harris. May 1942 saw the first 
“thousand-bomber raid” against Cologne. In 
mid-1943 a firestorm 
eS consumed the heart of 
- ~ Hamburg «« 214-15. 
American daylight 
raids « 216-17 often 
suffered heavy losses, but 
then in early 1944 US 
long-range fighters 
destroyed much 
of the Luftwaffe’s 
combat power. 
Germany was now 
practically defenseless. 


fo} 


Airborne overkill 
US B-17 Flying Fortress bombers renew the attack on 
Dresden in April 1945. By now, the city beneath them 
had been pulverized. 


too, located at the very heart of 
Germany. While the Allies clearly 
intended to smash the German war 
economy and morale—military and 


civilian—the bombing was also to make 


Dresden in ruins 


clear the price of 
ongoing 
resistance to the 
German people. 
With airfields 
within easy 
flying range of 
the whole of 
Germany, all 
types of Allied 
aircraft buzzed 
far and wide in 
the weeks that 
followed. No 
town or city seemed to be safe from 
their attentions. Their small-scale 
attacks spread disproportionate 
consternation; terrified populations 
feared they were just the advance- 
guards of much more massive raids. 
Those larger-scale raids were 
not long in coming: on 
February 21 more than 2,000 
bombers flattened Nuremberg; 


two nights later the target was 
Pforzheim. Only 360 British bombers 
made the long journey to this corner 
of southwestern Germany, but the 
firestorm they left behind killed 17,000 
of the city’s 79,000 inhabitants. On 
March 3 the USAAF mounted a raid 
on Berlin in broad daylight: 3,000 were 
killed and 100,000 left homeless in the 
German capital. There were attacks too 
on Dortmund, Wiirzburg, Potsdam, 
and other centers. 


Absolute air superiority 

The Allied aircraft had the freedom of 
Germany’s skies: air defenses had been 
left badly weakened by shortages of 
arms, ammunition, and personnel, 
while most fighter planes had been 
grounded by fuel shortages. Those, that 
is, that had not already been sent to 
assist the increasingly frantic effort to 
defend the Eastern Front. The stricken 
cities may have been relatively 
insignificant in Germany’s industrial 
infrastructure, but they had their part 


The Allied air raids of February 1945 reduced Dresden’s 
once-celebrated cityscape to rubble. The angular, 

blackened structures that survived stood out, a suitably 
skeletal skyline for what was now a city of the dead. 


ROTATING BINOCULARS USED 
BY GERMAN LOOKOUTS 


DESTRUCTION OF GERMANY'S CITIES 


NM As. WK 


to play in the country’s defensive 
efforts. In the East, especially, where, 
irreversible as the advance of the Red 
Army now seemed, it was still being 
achieved at a horrific cost in casualties. 

The Luftwaffe was still able to strike 
some useful blows, but these were 
usually accompanied by severe losses 
on the German side. On March 2, for 
example, the German fighter units lost 
36 pilots in return for less than 10 
American fighters and bombers shot 
down. Even units manned by elite 
pilots and using the new and superior 
Messerschmitt 262 jet fighter fared 
little better. There were so many Allied 
fighters and these often waited above 
the jets’ airfields to attack them during 
landings and takeoffs when they were 
most vulnerable. 


Dresden destroyed 
This was the context in which, after 
what had been a remarkably quiet war, 
Dresden suddenly found itself in the 
front line. Until then famous mainly 
for its porcelain industry, this city of 
southeastern Germany had been spared 
the attentions of the bombers. But, with 
Russian forces nearing Germany’s 
frontiers, the city gained importance. 
So it was that on February 13-14 
some 1,300 British and American 
bombers appeared in successive waves 
and started raining incendiaries and 
high explosives upon the German city. 


From fire to fire 

The thousands of casualties from February's bombing 
raids presented Dresden with a further crisis—that of 
disposing of the bodies. Here, the dead are lined up 
on a city street, ready for cremation. 


It brought calamity upon calamity for 
the people of Dresden: those civilians 
who had fled the conflagration caused 
by the first wave of the British bomb 
attack and sought refuge along the 
banks of the Elbe River and in public 
parks were caught by the bombs of 

the second wave. A huge firestorm 
erupted, engulfing the city center and 
surrounding areas and spreading terror 
and destruction far beyond. Dresden, 
recalled one awestruck eyewitness, was 
“a single sea of flames.” Beneath this 
terrible inferno, people crowded into 
cellars hoping to sit out the storm, but 
even in these hiding places they were 
hardly safe. Hour after hour, enormous 
blasts rocked the buildings and those 
inside were tossed about “like rag dolls,” 
as one survivor remembered. 

By the time the US had followed up 
with two further large-scale daylight 
bombing raids, almost 4,000 tons of 
ordnance had been dropped on the 
city. Perhaps between 25,000 and 
100,000 people died in Dresden, making 
this one of the most controversial 
episodes of World War II. 


“\We saw terrible things. Cremated 


adults shrunk to the size of 
small children ...” 


LOTHAR METZER, DRESDEN, FEBRUARY 1945 
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Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill, as well 
as their staff, met at Yalta in the Crimea 


meant being sent to their deaths. 


1945. Unlike 


meetings, the main 
items discussed did not relate to Allied 
strategic plans to win the war but rather 
0 the postwar political settlement. 
Although the three leaders issued 


Liberated Europe, 


promising that all countries would be 


e elections, Stalin 
his commitment, for 


he first of many times, by supporting a 
Communist takeover in Romania. The 


Iso accepted Soviet 
large areas of 


eastern Poland, and agreed that those 
regarded as deserters from Allied armed 
forces would be returned to their 
country of origin. For many former Red 


had deserted, this 


AFTER 


f 1945 left Germany 


badly weakened. Morale among civilians 
was severely damaged and war production, 


, completely crippled. 


GERMANY’S DEATH THROES 
Diehard Nazis insisted that the Allied air raids 
would only stiffen the resolve of the German 


itler ranted his defiance, 


confidence in his authority quickly ebbed and 


into demoralized chaos. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF ORDER 
Black marketeers enjoyed a boom and looters 


destruction and confusion. 


Emboldened, slave laborers slipped away from 


he difficulties in industry 
n the roads, where tens of 


housands of refugees were already fleeing 


298-99 >>. And though 
he laborers with brutal 

mass executions—its 

k them all down. The raids 


had left Germany on its knees, incapable of 


coordinated defense that 


was going to be needed to see off invasions 
from both west and east 304-05 >». 


EYEWITNESS February 13, 1945 


The bombing of Dresden 


On February 13, 1945, a total of 773 RAF Avro Lancasters bombed 
the German city of Dresden. Bombing was so intense that a 
firestorm engulfed the city. Estimated casualties range from 35,000 
to 100,000 killed. Over the following two days, the USAAF sent more 
than 500 heavy bombers in further raids on the city. Even at the 
time, the bombing of Dresden caused enormous controversy. 


6 About 9:30pm the alarm was given. We children knew that sound 
and got up and dressed quickly, to hurry downstairs into our cellar 
which we used as an air raid shelter. My older sister and I carried 
my baby twin sisters, my mother carried a little suitcase and the 
bottles with milk for our babies ... 

Some minutes later we heard a horrible noise—the bombers. 
There were nonstop explosions. Our cellar was filled with fire 
and smoke ... In great fear we struggled to leave this cellar. 

My mother and my older sister carried the big basket in which 
the twins were laid. With one hand I grasped my younger sister 
and with the other I grasped the coat of my mother. 

We did not recognize our street any more. Fire, only fire 
wherever we looked ... On the streets there were burning 
vehicles and carts with refugees, people, horses, all of them 
screaming and shouting in fear of death. I saw hurt women, 
children, old people searching a way through ruins and flames. 

We fled into another cellar overcrowded with injured and 
distraught men, women, and children shouting, crying, and 
praying ... then suddenly the second raid began. This shelter was 
hit too, and so we fled through cellar after cellar ... Explosion 
after explosion. It was beyond belief, worse than the blackest 
nightmare. So many people were horribly burnt and injured. It 
became more and more difficult to breathe ... all of us tried to 
leave this cellar with inconceivable panic. Dead and dying people 
were trampled upon ... The basket with our twins covered with 
wet cloths was snatched up out of my mother’s hands and we 
were pushed upstairs by the people behind us. We saw the 
burning street, the falling ruins and the terrible firestorm ... 

We saw terrible things: cremated adults shrunk to the size of 
small children, pieces of arms and legs ... whole families burnt 
to death, burning people ran to and fro ... many were calling and 
looking for their children and families, and fire everywhere ... 
and all the time the hot wind of the firestorm threw people back 
into the burning houses they were trying to escape from.99 


LOTHAR METZGER, AGED 9 WHEN DRESDEN WAS BOMBED 


Devastation by fire 

On February 13 two waves of Lancasters dropped 
2,600 tons of high-explosive and incendiary bombs 
on Dresden, devastating approximately 12 sq miles 
(13 sq km) of the city in one night. 
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BEFORE 


Between December 1944 and March 1945, 
Germany's plight had been deepening by 
the day. Its enemies were now threatening 
the frontiers of the Nazi homeland. 


EASTERN FRONT DISASTERS 

The defeat at Kursk in the summer of 1943 finally 
dashed Hitler’s hopes for domination in the 
East «€ 226-27. With Operation Bagration, the 
Russians took complete control—though still 
sustaining fearsome casualties << 268-69. 


STRAW BOOTS WORN BY GERMAN SENTRIES 


GERMANY THREATENED 
The invasion of Italy in 1943 had gone some way 
oward meeting Joseph Stalin's demands for a 
second front << 210-11. The Western Allies 
had already committed themselves with the 
D-Day Landings of 1944 << 258-59 and 
would soon be advancing east. Hitler's attempt to 
regain the initiative by the Ardennes offensive had 
been repulsed by January 1945 << 282-83. 


Holding the bridge 

African-American Gls man an anti-aircraft gun near 

a bridge being built across the Rhine by engineers 
of the US Ninth Army in 1945. African-Americans 
in the US Army served in racially segregated units. 


~ 


The Allies Invade the Reich 


The outcome now seemed clear, but there was still a great deal to be done before the defeat of Germany 
was finally achieved. Some of the fiercest fighting of the war ensued as the Western Allies and the 
Soviets advanced inexorably upon a cornered enemy that was scrabbling frantically to survive. 


y 1945 the Allied forces could at 
IB last smell victory. The Red Army 

was advancing rapidly from the 
East as German resistance crumbled. 
Almost the whole German province 
of East Prussia lay 
deep in the Soviet 
Union’s territory 
by February. In all, 
six million Russian 
troops along the 
Eastern Front faced 
around two million Germans, as well 
as some 190,000 Axis allies. But in the 
vital central sector along the Vistula 
and Oder rivers, the Germans were still 
more decisively outnumbered and 
outgunned. And the Nazis knew only 
too well that they could expect no 
mercy from the Russians. 

In the West the picture presented 

to German generals was hardly more 
cheering. Here, too, a formidable force 
was massing—1.5 million American, 
400,000 British, and 100,000 Free 
French soldiers. Having thrown back 
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fleeing through Germany ahead of the 
Russian advance; by February 1945, 
50,000 reached Berlin each day. 


the German attack in the Ardennes, 
Eisenhower's armies were pushing 
steadily toward the Rhine. For the 
Soviet forces, there was the heady 
sensation that the German wolf had 
at long last been 
cornered in its lair. 

A savage spree 
of score-settling 
began. The anger 
that the Soviet 
troops felt toward 
the Germans was easy to understand, 
however, and Red Army reprisals were 
not just tolerated but encouraged by 
their Communist Party superiors. 
Terrible atrocities were committed: 
refugees were slaughtered and 
thousands of women raped. It was only 
the threat to discipline that finally 


The number 
of refugees 


made the Soviet commissars call a halt. 


Carnage continues 

The Red Army was still meeting fierce 
resistance. The East Prussian offensive 
alone claimed 584,000 Soviet casualties. 


KEY MOMENT 


At least 5,300 people died on January 
30, 1945, when the passenger liner 
Wilhelm Gustloff was struck by three 
torpedoes from the Soviet submarine 
S-13 and sunk in the Baltic Sea. The ship 
had been evacuating German troops and 
civilians from Gdynia, near Danzig, and 
taking them to safety in Kiel, Germany. The 
ship went down in less than 45 minutes. 


THE ALLIES INVADE THE REICH 
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The instinct to push on to Berlin was 
strong, but the need for consolidation 
became clear. There were signs that 
German forces were regrouping in 
Pomerania. Meanwhile, fierce fighting 
was still raging in Hungary, despite 
the capture of Budapest in January. 


Isolated and encircled 

February had seen the Western 

Allies crossing Germany’s frontier and 
advancing rapidly toward the Rhine— 
slowly at first but then too quickly for 


Closing the ring 

From January 1945 there were only defeats left for 

the German armed forces. Tough resistance continued 
everywhere along the Eastern Front but by March most 


German forces in the West were preparing for surrender. 
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Crossing the Rhine 

Under the cover of artificial fog an amphibious DUKW 
(pronounced “Duck”) sets off across the Rhine. Carrying 
troops of the US Seventh Army, it is part of Sixth Army 
Group involved in the advance into southern Germany. 


[5] Jan 22 
Germans evacuate 


any effective resistance to be mounted. 
Many German troops had been 
withdrawn to the Eastern Front; those 
who remained were concentrated in 


the Ruhr. An encircling movement was 


soon under way to trap them there. 
While Montgomery’s British Second 
Army spearheaded the attack from the 
north, crossing the Rhine around Rees 
and Wesel, Omar Bradley’s American 
12th Army Group crossed the river at 
Remagen to the south. By April 3 an 
entire German army group had been 
trapped in the so-called Ruhr pocket. 


Only heroism would help the German 


homeland now; an epic struggle on a 
legendary scale—the stuff of myth and 
dream, in other words. What else but 
extravagant fantasy could explain the 
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faith the Fihrer placed in the potential 
of the Volkssturm (“People’s Storm”) 
militia, which he had established in 
September 1944? All males between 
the ages of 16 and 60 had to join. They 
were to bring their own clothes, blanket, 
backpack, and cooking utensils. In 
other circumstances, perhaps, a stirring 
vision, but ordinary 
Germans had seen 
through their 
leader’s promises 
by now; braced 

for defeat, they 
dismissed the 
last-stand rhetoric 
of the regime with 
sullen cynicism. 
But they still 

had to serve 

in the forces— 
rounded up at 
gunpoint by the 
Gestapo—and 

so the Volkssturm 
did indeed take 

to the field. Never 
properly equipped, 
armed, or trained, 
the Volkssturm still saw military action 
against some of the most seasoned, 
battle-hardened Allied troops. Over 
175,000 of the Volkssturm’s soldiers 
were killed in all. The call-up continued, 
ever more frantic as the weeks went 
on, gathering up younger boys—and, 
eventually, even girls. 


Front-line Frankfurt 

A Nazi poster declares that 
the city of Frankfurt an der 
Oder—now in the front 
line—will be held by the 
heroic efforts of the German 


AFTER 


The defeat of Germany was all but 
assured—though many more lives were yet 
to be lost before victory could be declared. 


GERMAN PRISONERS 

Along with catastrophic casualties, numerous 
German soldiers were taken prisoner in the last 
months of the war. Many were to spend months, 


3 00 THOUSAND German troops 
were captured by the Allies 
in the “Ruhr Pocket.” 
» MILLION Germans were 


taken in the Soviet advances 
of 1944-45. 


even years, in captivity—sometimes in the 
concentration camps that their own country 
had created; of those in Soviet hands, thousands 
of soldiers simply disappeared 334-35 >). 


RESIGNED TO DEFEAT 
Despite Hitler’s desperate exhortations, the 
enemy advance convinced the German people 
that the war was over. They ignored their leader's 
demented defiance and prepared to face the 
consequences of defeat 338-39 >>. 
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LIBERATING THE DEATH CAMPS 


Liberating the 
Nazi Death Camps 


The opening-up of the Nazi concentration camps has come to seem a defining event of World War II; 
those who saw these dreadful sights would never be the same again. But life went on in the midst of 
death: Germany had still to be defeated and Hitler and his henchmen punished for their crimes. 
evacuated camps lying in the invaders’ designed to hold no more than about 
way. Already weakened by months and 2,000. No adequate attempt had been 
years of abuse and malnutrition, inmates made to feed the prisoners, who had 


had been forced into gruelling journeys wasted away through sheer 
on foot—many thousands more would — starvation—some resorted to 


“Their legs and arms were sticks with 
huge bulging joints, and their loins 
were fouled by their own excrement.” 


NEW YORK TIMES CORRESPONDENT, PERCY KNAUTH, ON BUCHENWALD’S INMATES, APRIL 1945. 


entered an abandoned installation 

at Majdanek in Poland and found 
evidence of Hitler’s “Final Solution.” 
Everywhere they looked there were 
bodies. The Germans had been well 
aware just how vile their deeds had 
been: they had started dismantling 
their gas chambers before being forced 
to flee by the Allied advance. 

To try to hide what they had done 

and to prevent their inmates from falling 
into Allied hands, the Germans had 


l n July 1944 Soviet troops had 


Disbelief 

US troops and inmates at Buchenwald talk after the 
liberation of the camp on April 11, 1945. The inmates’ 
expressions show that, after such a nightmare, they can 
hardly believe that relief has come at last. 


not survive new brutalities on these 
horrendous “death marches.” By 1945, 
however, the German war machine 
was imploding. There simply was not 
the time to cover up their horrific 
crimes effectively. At Auschwitz there 


were still more than 
2,000 pri 
prisoners 2, ] 8 
836,25 


left to report what 
had happened. 

tons of human hair were found 
stored in bales in warehouses. 


cannibalism. Nor was there any 
sanitation to speak of. The floors of the 
inmates’ huts had become latrines. In 
such conditions, typhus had taken hold 
and was spreading fast. One British 
officer wrote that the inmates of Belsen 
were “little more 
than living skeletons 
with haggard yellow 
women’s coats faces.” Many were 
were found there. on the edge of 
survival: in the next 
few weeks 500 
people a day died. 
“There were men and women lying in 
heaps on both sides of the track,” he 
recalled. “Others were walking slowly 
and aimlessly about—a vacant 
expression on their starved faces.” 


BEFORE 


people were freed 
from Auschwitz. 


And with them 

a few remaining 
warehouses full 
of clothes, carpets, 
spectacles, artificial limbs, and more 
that imparted their own account of a 
crime beyond comprehension. 


The death camps had been a central part 
of Hitler’s police state. Now they became 
a damning piece of evidence, revealing 
the full extent of Nazi evil. 


RACIAL MISSION 

From the beginning, Hitler had claimed to be 
fighting for the cause of the Aryan race and 
resisting the “Jewish international world 
conspiracy” <€ 26-27. One of the main goals 


A vision of hell 
In April 1945 soldiers of the US Third 
Army came upon Ohrdruf, part of the 

Buchenwald complex. Over a quarter 

of a million prisoners had passed 
through Buchenwald since it opened 
in 1937—not just Jews, but Roma, 
Communists, male homosexuals, the 
mentally and physically handicapped, 
and “asocials.” Some 20,000 emaciated 
inmates were still there. “They looked 
no more than ghosts,” one witness 
wrote. In the days that followed more 
death camps were freed, all telling the 
same tale of horror. 

The British 11th Armored Division 
found 60,000 emaciated inmates at 
Bergen-Belsen, crammed into a camp 


— 


NAZI EAGLE FROM 
A BELSEN TRAIN 


of the Nazi regime was to wipe out Europe's 
Jews and other “undesirable elements” so that 
only a “superior” Aryan race remained. 

Hitler's answer was the concentration camp 
and the first one was established within days of 
his coming to power. The early camps treated 
their prisoners brutally and it mattered little 
to the Nazis if they lived or died. But from 1941 
new camps whose sole aim was mass 
murder were established << 176-77. 


Punishment detail 

Women guards are set to work piling the bodies of the 
dead into mass graves at Bergen-Belsen. Typhus was 
rife in the squalid conditions of the liberated camps, 
and thousands of “survivors” died. 


AFTER 


For millions of victims, there was to be no 
“after,” but their liberators gave what help 
they could. They also made efforts to bring 
their Nazi persecutors to justice. 


PUNISHING THE GUILTY 

Only much later would the Shoah (in Hebrew, 
“The Calamity”) come into clear focus as a 
single historical event, the Holocaust (literally 
“sacrificial burning”). Yet it was already obvious 
that massive, monstrous crimes had been 
committed. They were to figure prominently 
in the case brought against the leading Nazis 

at the Nuremberg Trials }> 338-39. Various 


JOSEF KRAMER (LEFT), COMMANDANT OF 
BELSEN, BEFORE HIS EXECUTION IN 1945 


concentration and extermination camp guards 
and commandants were also tried and convicted 
for their crimes. Many leading Nazis escaped 
justice, however, either fleeing to sympathetic 
countries like Argentina or simply through not 
being pursued vigorously enough by the Allies. 


A NEW NATION 

Ultimately, the Holocaust was far-reaching in its 
effects, giving new and crucial impetus to the 
Zionist project. Campaigners had been calling 
for a Jewish homeland in Palestine since the late 
19th century, and the British had gone some way 
toward meeting that aspiration with the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. Now change in the region 
was unstoppable: the state of Israel was 
proclaimed in 1948 >> 344-45. 
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EYEWITNESS April 17, 1945 


Discovery of Belsen 


The British 11th Armoured Division entered the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp on April 15, 1945. Not knowing what to expect, 
they were met by horrific scenes—unburied corpses, mass graves, 
and nearly 40,000 “living skeletons,” emaciated men, women, and 
children who were all starving to death. Typhus had broken out 
among the camp survivors, and there was no sanitation. 


cc beyond the barrier was a swirling cloud of dust ... And with 
the dust was a smell, sickly and thick, the smell of death and decay 
... [passed through the barrier and found myself in the world of 
nightmare. Dead bodies ... lay strewn about the road and along the 
rutted track. On each side of the road were brown wooden huts. 
There were faces at the windows, the bony emaciated faces of 
starving women, too weak to come outside ... 

I have seen many terrible sights in the last five years, but 
nothing, nothing approaching the dreadful interior of this hut in 
Belsen ... The dead and the dying lay close together. I picked my 
way over corpse after corpse ... until I heard one voice that rose 
above the gentle undulating moaning. I found a girl. She was a 
living skeleton. Impossible to gauge her age because she had 
practically no hair left on her head and her face was only a 
yellow parchment sheet with two holes in it for eyes ... beyond 
her ... there were the convulsive movements of dying people too 
weak to raise themselves from the floor ... 

In the shade of some trees lay a great collection of bodies ... 
There were perhaps 150, flung down on each other, all naked, 
all so thin their yellow skin glistened like rubber on their 
bones. Some of the poor starved creatures looked utterly 
unreal and inhuman ... 

... One woman, distraught to the point of madness, flung 
herself at a British soldier ... She begged him to give her 
some milk for the tiny baby she held in her arms .... she put 
the baby in his arms and ran off crying ... when the soldier 
opened the bundle of rags to look at the child he found it had 
been dead for days ... 

... Women stood naked at the side of the track, washing in 
cupfuls of water taken from the British Army water trucks. 
Others squatted while they searched themselves for lice ... 
Sufferers from dysentery leaned against the huts straining 
helplessly, and all around was this awful drifting tide of 
exhausted people, neither caring nor watching ... 99 


BBC REPORTER RICHARD DIMBLEBY, DESPATCH FROM BELSEN APRIL 17, 1945. A 
HEAVILY EDITED VERSION WAS BROADCAST ON APRIL 19, 1945. 


Shocking images 

To prevent the spread of typhus among survivors at 
Belsen, the British were forced to bury bodies in mass 
graves. Images such as these were relayed around the 
world, as proof of events at the concentration camps. 
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ENDGAME 1945 


NE 2? 


BEFORE 


The Russians had paused in their headlong 
drive to Berlin. The Western Allies too had 
taken time out to ensure that their flanks 
were covered. 


SOVIET ADVANCES 

By March the Vistula-Oder Offensive had 
proved spectacularly successful, bringing the 
Red Army within striking distance of Berlin 
«« 298-99. Some had wanted to push on and 
take the German capital, but instead Stalin had 
instructed his armies to clear the Germans out 
of Pomerania on the flanks of the advance. 


AUSTRIA FALLS 
Further to the south, Russian and American 
forces converged on Vienna. Its fall to the 
Soviets, at the end of March sent a shockwave 
through the Reich. Since the Ansch/uss—greeted 
with such enthusiasm in 1938 << 42-43— 
Austria had officially been a part of Germany. 
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ANSCHLUSS ACCLAIMED IN THE REICHSTAG 


Meeting at the Elbe 

Members of the US First Army meet Russian troops on 
the banks of the River Elbe at Torgau on April 25, 1945. 
Suspicion would soon set in between the Allies but, 
for the moment, after years of fighting, the 


mood was of shared relief and joy. 


| x 


Final Offensives in Europe 


German forces fought with the frenzy of cornered beasts, driven to acts of heroic resistance, if not by 
Nazi fanaticism or patriotic fervor then by desperation. But the certainty of victory did not make things 
any easier for the Allied invaders, who often had to battle for every yard of conquered ground. 


ith the Rhine behind them, 
the Western Allies were in a 
position to push on to Berlin. 


Field Marshal Montgomery urged an 
immediate dash for the Nazi capital. 
However, Allied Supreme Commander 
Eisenhower hesitated. Rumors were rife 
hat the Nazi leadership was planning 
o retreat to the Bavarian uplands and 
he “Alpine Fortress” from which a 
rearguard action might be mounted. 
On Eisenhower's orders, then, the 
Seventh Army struck out southward 
hrough the Black Forest into Bavaria. 
Bradley led the First and Third Armies 
in a direct assault on central Germany 
south of the Ruhr, with Patton’s Third 
Army then sent east toward 
Czechoslovakia. 


Hard feelings 

There was rivalry between the Allied 
nations—not to mention distrust 
among their commanders, the clash 
of egos continuing even under the 
thickest fire. Eisenhower had no wish 
to gratify Montgomery’s desire for 
glory. Instead, Montgomery was 
directed to lead his Canadian and 
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Marching to the Brandenburg Gate 

“Raise the Banner of Victory in Berlin!” urged this 
propaganda poster by Viktor Ivanov. By the beginning 
of May 1945, his countrymen were able to do just that. 


British force across northern Germany 
to protect the Americans’ flank—and to 
discourage the Russians from going into 
Denmark. For, if there was suspicion 
among the western Allies, the fear of 
Soviet intentions had never gone away 
entirely. This mistrust was returning 
with a vengeance now that the war 
was all but won. 


The race for Berlin 

The Russians had already spent several 
weeks consolidating their position in 
the East. By the beginning of April they 
were ready to renew their advance on 
Berlin. Infantry, tanks, and artillery 
were massed in an arc to the east of 


TECHNOLOGY 


2, > ay a. 


In the early part of World War II, soldiers’ 
main personal weapons were either rifles 
or submachine guns. Rifles fired an 
accurate and powerful long-range round 
at a low rate of fire; submachine guns 


had a high rate of fire but poor accuracy 
and short range. The Sturmgewehr (StG) 
44 was something novel, combining the 
virtues of both previous 

types in a new “assault 

rifle.” It could fire up to 

600 rounds a minute in 


the city: by April 14 there were 

1.4 million men and many thousands 
of heavy weapons. Marshal Zhukov, 
commander of the First Byelorussian 
Front, launched his assault from the 
banks of the Oder on April 16. But, 
despite their overwhelming strength, 
progress was slow and painful—and 
extremely costly in casualties. Marshal 
Ivan Koney’s First Ukrainian Front fared 
better—crossing the Neisse River, his 
armies thrust north and west to come 
toward the German capital from the 
south. Stirred up by Stalin, the rivalry 
between the Russian generals was just 
as fierce as that between their Western 
counterparts: both Zhukov and Konev 
were desperate to take Berlin. 

This may have had an impact on their 
handling of the attack. Though Zhukov 
proceeded cautiously, Konev’s advance 
was practically a charge. After breaking 
fierce resistance in the first few days, 
the way to Berlin opened up before 
him, and on April 19 and 20 his tanks 
covered 30 miles a day, making no 
attempt to secure the territory they were 
crossing. In his haste, Konev ended up 
tangling with the tanks of Lieutenant- 
General Vasily Chuikov, once the 
defender of Stalingrad, and now 
commander of 8th Guards Army, sent 
south by Zhukov into Berlin’s suburbs. 


The last stand 

If Russian tactics were erratic, this was 
nothing to the total disarray now being 
seen throughout the German Army. 
General Heinrici had saved his army 
group only by beating a hasty retreat 
from the Oder. Even so, Busse and his 
Ninth Army had been encircled in the 
woodland south of the city; Wenck’s 


automatic mode; set to fire selectively its 
7.92 mm (79.2 cm) round was accurate 
to 320 yds (300 m). This was more than 
adequate in most combat situations, 
especially in any urban battle like those of 
1945. Later assault rifles, like the AK47 
Kalashnikov, were modeled on the StG 44. 


FINAL OFFENSIVES IN EUROPE 
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The Reichstag in flames 

The battle for the Reichstag, Germany's parliament 
building, was ferociously intense. By the time the 
Russians captured it, on April 30, 200 of its 300 
defenders had been killed. 


Twelfth Army had been thrown back 
well beyond Berlin. Hitler hoped still 
that some hero would arise to rescue 
Germany in its hour of peril. He looked 
to his generals but they were paralyzed, 
powerless to act. 

Not that the battle was by any means 
over. The Nazi high command was 
irrelevant but individual units fought 
for their lives. With nowhere to go, the 
Germans fell back into Berlin itself, 
defending it block by block as the 
enemy advanced. Groups holed up in 
public buildings and at key points in 
the city. On April 30 the red flag was 
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finally flown from the Reichstag. But 
not until May 2 did Chuikov receive 
the final surrender of the city. 


Friends ... for now 
A week before, on April 25, a crucial 
encounter had taken place when US 
and Soviet troops had met at Torgau, 
] The percentage of an estimated 
360,000 Soviet and Allied Polish 
troops killed in Germany that died in the 
Battle of Berlin. Losses were high because 


they were in such a hurry to beat the 
Western Allies to the city. 


on the Elbe River. In its real, military 
significance, it was negligible, 
perhaps—no more than a parenthesis 
to the epic narrative unfolding nearby. 
But, as the propagandists on both sides 
grasped at once, it summed up that 
spirit of cooperation and comradeship 
between the Capitalist West and the 
Communist East, which had defeated 
the evil of Nazism and saved Europe. 


The defeat of Nazi Germany 

By the final weeks of the war the Red Army controlled 
Central and Eastern Europe. German forces still fought 
fiercely to hold back its advance, while all the time 
looking, if possible to surrender to the Anglo-Americans. 


KEY 


German front line Apr 1 
German front line Apr 19 
Western Allied front line May 7 
Soviet front line May 7 

Allied advance 

Borders Sep 1939 


In the very moment of victory, Allied 
leaders were looking to prepare positions 
for the possible conflict to come. 


TO THE VICTOR THE SPOILS 

Allied leaders had agreed at Yalta that they 
would carve out separate spheres of 
influence. But their generals on the ground 
had a unique chance to define Europe's new 
rontiers and did their best to take as much 
erritory as they could. Soviet technicians 
went through eastern Germany like a 
whirlwind, dismantling factories, plundering 
aboratories—and abducting scientists—and 
aking everything that might give them a 
echnological or industrial edge. 


A SHORT-LIVED PEACE 
Within weeks after the meeting at the Elbe, 

he Americans and Russians were to be enemies 
hemselves. Stalin would bring down an “Iron 
Curtain” 340-41 >» across Europe. For 40 
years, East and West would be locked into 
the “Cold War” 348-49 >». 
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BEFORE 


countries, constructing political systems 
around the cults of their leadership. 


FASCISM AND NAZISM 

Both ideologies had claimed to bring order, 
national revival, and a new sense of purpose. 
But Fascism had drawn its deeper energy from 


{ 6 5 PERCENT of Italian voters 
| supported Mussolini's Fascists 
in Italy’s 1924 election. 


43 PERCENT of voters supported 
Hitler in Germany's March 
1933 election. 


he desire for destruction; Nazism had been a 
philosophy of death. Mussolini's impressive 
electoral support had been based on violence 
and intimidation «« 20-21; Hitler's party had 
pledged racial purging and a purifying war 


had delivered, dragging their countries, Europe, 
and much of the wider world into a five-year 
nightmare—only now approaching its end. 
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Mussolini and Hitler had transformed their 


«€ 26-27. On these commitments, the dictators 


Deaths of the Dictators 


In the last days of the war, the crimes of great dictators at last caught up with them. Mussolini 
was captured and dealt summary justice by Italian partisans. Hitler took his own life, cheating 
his enemies of a precious prize, but forced to confront the final failure of his schemes. 


hough the news had been bad 
T for many months, and worsening 

by the day, Hitler had remained 
convinced of final victory. Germany, 
at bay, would find new reserves of 
resources and courage; new heroes 
who would bring salvation at the last. 
As the Western Allies streamed across 
the Rhine, he had comforted himself 
with the thought of the rude reception 
that awaited them once his forces had 
sorted out their difficulties on the 
Eastern Front. And even as the Soviet 
Army rampaged through Berlin, he 
harbored hopes of a counterattack. 

Meanwhile, steadfastly staying at his 

post, Hitler remained holed up with his 
closest confidants in a bunker beneath 
the Reich Chancellery, the very center 


of the German state. In the last 
days, shells thumped down above 
them and the streets outside 
resounded with small-arms fire, 
but in the bunker an uncanny 
peace prevailed. It was broken at 
intervals by the news of this or 
that reversal or defection—most 
notably that of his trusted SS 
leader, Heinrich Himmler, who 
had been seeking secret 
negotiations with the Allies. 


Exchanging vows 
For the most part, though, Hitler was 
calm: at around 11:30pm on April 28 
he sat down with his secretary, Traud] 
Junge, to dictate his will—and with it 
an extraordinary “Political Testament.” 


Hitler’s bunker 

Two Russian soldiers check the scene in the gardens of 
the Reich Chancellery in Berlin, where Hitler’s remains 
were destroyed after his suicide. The jerrycans had 
contained gasoline, used to burn the Fithrer’s body. 


An ignominious end 

The bodies of Benito Mussolini, his mistress, Clara 
Petacci, and other members of Italy's Fascist leadership 
hang by their feet from meat hooks beneath the 
forecourt canopy of a gas station in Milan. 


He was dying in a noble cause, Hitler 
insisted. A man of peace, he had led his 
nation in self-defense; the cause of the 
conflagration had been the Jews. Then, 
in the small hours of April 29, Hitler 
and his mistress, Eva Braun, exchanged 
marriage vows before a city official. 

In Italy, meanwhile, things were 
looking no brighter for Mussolini. 
TI Duce’s authority had crumbled away 
to nothing many months before. On 
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DEATH OF THE DICTATORS 


from arrest by the Germans, Mussolini 
had enjoyed a second career of sorts as 
the figurehead for a Nazi-dominated 
“Italian Social Republic.” 

Now, with Axis forces in Italy in 
retreat, Mussolini tried to flee to the 
safety of Switzerland. From there he 
hoped to fly to Spain, where he would 
be assured a warm welcome from his 
old friend and ally, General Franco. On 
April 27 he was caught near Lake Como 
by partisans and taken to Mezzegra, 
where his mistress, Clara Petacci—also 
captured—was brought to join him. 
On April 28 they were executed and 
their bodies hung up in public with 
those of other Fascist leaders in Milan 
the next day. Though news did reach 
Berlin of Mussolini’s death, it is not 

Percentage of Nazi Gauleiters 
20 that committed suicide in 1945; 
10 percent of Army generals, 14 percent 
of Luftwaffe generals, and nearly 20 
percent of admirals followed suit. 


clear whether Hitler ever heard the 
circumstances. But he was all too well 
aware of the fate that awaited him 

if he should fall into his enemy’s 
hands. By the early hours of 


April 30, Hitler had 
finally acknowledged to 
himself that his cause was 
lost. Far more than death, 
Hitler now feared public 
indignity and degradation. 
Accordingly, having 
extracted promises from 
his minions waiting with 
him in the bunker beneath 
the Reich Chancellery that 
they would destroy his 
body, the Nazi leader made 
preparations for his suicide. 
When his aides looked 
into his room a few minutes later, 
Hitler and his mistress were dead. 
Eva had taken poison; Hitler had shot 
himself. Before taking their own lives, 


“Resist pitilessly the world-poisoner 
of all peoples, international Jewry.” 


HITLER'S “POLITICAL TESTAMENT”, APRIL 29, 1945 


July 24, 1943, he had suffered the 
indignity of being dismissed by King 
Victor Emmanuel—for many years 
the dictator’s pathetic puppet. Rescued 


propaganda minister, Josef Goebbels, 
and his wife, Magda—penned up with 
their late leader in the bunker—had 
their six children killed by morphine 


The eagle has fallen 
Battle scarred, this Nazi 
emblem was found amidst 
the rubble of the Reich 
Chancellery. 


Donitz takes charge 
Grand Admiral Karl 
Donitz presided over 

a short-lived German 
government after the 
Fiihrer’s death. 


injection. It was all a loving mother 
could do, Magda wrote: “The world 
that will come after the Leader and 
National Socialism will not be worth 
living in, and therefore I have taken 
my children away. They are too dear 
to endure what is coming next.” 
Meanwhile, before fleeing for their 
lives, Hitler’s attendants had taken 
the bodies of their leader and his wife 
outside. Dousing them in gasoline, 
they set them both on fire. It was a 


crude cremation but a very 
effective one: when the charred 
bodies were later found and 
examined by the Russians, 
the remains could not be 
identified except by the 
Fuhrer’s dental records. 


A lost cause 

Despite its leader’s death, 
Nazi Germany was fighting 
on—at least in theory. As 
Hitler had wished, Grand 
Admiral Karl Dénitz became 
Reich President on May 1. 
DOnitz’s loyalty to his country was 
unquestioned, and his navy had not 
failed so obviously and spectacularly 
as the German Army and Air Force 
had in the latter part of the war. 

The reality was that Donitz saw his 
role as that of presiding over the Nazi 
surrender, trying to ensure the most 
advantageous terms for a nation that 
had only too clearly lost the war. Fierce 
resistance continued on the Eastern 
Front, but the aim of most German 
soldiers was now no longer to defeat 
their country’s invaders but to find a 
way of breaking through toward the 
West. Their last hope was that, rather 


AFTER 


Excitement at Germany's defeat was tinged 
with grief and anger—and concern about 
the continuing conflict in the Pacific. 


WAR CONTINUES IN THE EAST 

If there was despair in Germany, there was 
jubilation in the rest of Europe and the US. But 
at the same time all were mindful that the war 
with Japan had not yet been won. Not until 
June would the island of Okinawa be taken 
312-13 >», after some of the most frenzied 
fighting of the war. And only then could the screw 
finally be tightened on Japan itself 314-15 >». 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Amid the euphoria over Germany's defeat, 
moreover, there was an unsettling sense of 
incompleteness—a feeling that justice had been 
left undone. The invasions of Western Europe, 
he attacks on Britain—and still more the 
scorched-earth campaign in the East and the 
extermination camps: so many Nazi outrages 
cried out for punishment. One of the main 
priorities for the victorious powers was to be the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
338-39 >> that would be able to administer 
justice for these crimes. 


than falling into what they knew 
would be the unforgiving hands of 
the Russians, they might surrender 
to the Americans or British. 

German troops in Italy and western 
Germany surrendered in the first 
days of May, and on May 7, Donitz’s 
representatives signed an unconditional 
overall surrender to the Allies at General 
Eisenhower's headquarters in Reims. 
The ceremony was repeated in Marshal 
Zhukov’s Berlin headquarters the 
following day and “Victory in Europe” 
was proclaimed, sparking celebrations 
in all the Allied countries. 


Happy crowds 

London's Piccadilly Circus was the scene of rumbustious 
VE-Day celebrations, repeated in towns and cities across 
Britain, the Allied countries, and the United States. The 
mood in Berlin could hardly have been more different. 
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EYEWITNESS May 8, 1945 


VE DAY 


When Germany surrendered unconditionally to the Allies on May 7, 
1945, at the American advance headquarter in Rheims, France, the 
war in Europe was officially over. The following day was designated 
VE (Victory in Europe) Day, and victory celebrations took place in 
Paris, London, and throughout Europe. 


6 This is it ... This time this is Victory in Europe day ... The Air 
Corps is really going to town and C-47 cargo planes, fighters, and 
even fortresses and other bombers are flying back and forth and 
buzzing the city. We’re all dashing out on the balcony—it’s a warm, 
warm day and the French windows are wide open. Everyone 
confesses to feeling a bit unable to concentrate ... I actually knew 
yesterday morning ... ‘cause we’d seen the radio message from 
SHAEF [Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force] ... 

but it was confidential so we’d just go round grinning like cats that 
swallowed canaries ... When we got off the metro by the Arc [de 
Triomphe], then we knew it for sure. People were milling around 
the Etoile, up and down the Champs Elysées, and they were 
shooting off fireworks while planes dropped flares. I was really 
excited then and I said I wasn’t going to be in at any 12 o'clock ... 
There was celebration up and down our street and up on the corner 
by the Arc people were singing and fireworks were still going on ... 
As a matter of fact, they kept on all night. At three am, when 
Dorothy went on guard duty, she said it was still noisy and about 

5 [am] I woke to hear a few ‘yippees’ up and down the street ... 99 


AMERICAN BETTY M. OLSON, 29TH TRAFFIC REGULATIONS GROUP, STATIONED 
IN PARIS 


4 American sailors and laughing girls formed a conga line down 
the middle of Piccadilly and cockneys linked arms in the Lambeth 
Walk. It was a day and night of no fixed plan and no organized 
merriment. Each group danced its own dance, sang its own song, 
and went its own way as the spirit moved ... soldiers swung by one 
arm from lamp standards and laughing groups tore down hoardings 
... The young servicemen and women who swung arm in arm down 
the middle of every street, singing and swarming over the few cars 
rash enough to come out were simply happy ... 93 


ENGLISH WRITER MOLLIE PAINTER-DOWNES’S DESCRIPTION OF VE DAY IN LONDON, 
FILED FOR “NEW YORKER” MAGAZINE 


Victory celebration 
Parisians and Allied soldiers make their way together 
down the Champs Elysées, Paris, on May 8, 1945, to 
celebrate Victory in Europe (VE) Day. Celebrations 

continued well into the night. 
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ENDGAME 1945 


BEFORE 


The Battle for lwo Jima 


In February and March 1945, lwo Jima—a volcanic Japanese island lying some 760 miles (1,220 km) 
southeast of Tokyo—became the most bitterly contested spot on the planet, as US Marines fought 
to evict resolute Japanese soldiers from a network of tunnels and bunkers hewn deep into the rock. 


Iwo Jima, a barren Pacific island a mere 
8 sq miles (21 sq km) in area, was under 
the control of Japan until February 1945. 


A SECONDARY TARGET 

After the American conquest of the Marianas 
in the summer of 1944 << 238-39, Okinawa 
was the next major objective. lwo Jima was to 
be taken as a prelude to the Okinawa operation. 
US Marine landing craft began Tadamichi had decided to hold his 


A t 8:59am on February 19, 1945, Lieutenant-General Kuribayashi 
to unload men onto the black men and guns hidden in long-prepared 


JAPANESE PREPARATIONS 


US commanders gravely underestimated the volcanic sand of Iwo Jima. As they defensive positions, waiting for the best 
difficulty of taking Iwo Jima. They believed the spread out on the shore, there was at moment to open fire. 
fighting would last only four days. But from the first an eerie lack of enemy resistance. Attempting to move off the beaches, 


The men of Fourth and Fifth Marine the US Marines were soon in difficulty. 
Divisions might have been tempted to The assault forces, under the command 
believe that the scale of the preparatory of General Harry Schmidt, were aided 
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Army and Navy troops on Iwo Jima who bombardment—two months of air by an array of ingenious amphibious 
were killed in the fighting or who attacks, three days of intensive shelling vehicles, but many of these bogged down 
committed suicide. All the island's by US Navy warships, and a further in the volcanic ash on the shoreline. 
civilians had been evacuated. barrage from offshore since 2:00am Within a couple of hours the beaches 
that morning—had succeeded in were a clogged mass of men, vehicles, 
summer of 1944, the Japanese had begun turning devastating the Japanese defenses. But and equipment. When the Japanese 
lwo Jima into a defensive stronghold, intending this was far from the case. Japanese artillery, mortars, and machine guns The landing beaches 
to inflict maximum casualties on the US forces military engineers had burrowed into finally opened up, it was carnage. The US Marines of the Fifth Division begin the slow crawling 
and delay their progress toward the mainland. the volcanic terrain to create a network Marines, advancing unsuspectingly advance inland from the shore of Iwo Jima on the first 
of underground passages that kept the — toward well-concealed machine-gun day of the battle. The terrain gave a narrow strip of cover 
defenders safe from bombs and shells. posts, were mown down. The beaches at the water's edge but then became very exposed. 
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American rocketeers in action 

Truck-mounted rocket launchers are used to pound 
the final Japanese positions in Bloody Gorge near the 
north end of the island on March 23. This was the last 
Japanese position to be captured. 


became a chaotic mass of burning 
vehicles and equipment, the infantry 
seeking shelter in shallow foxholes. 


After the landings 

Yet, despite heavy casualties—some 
2,500 men were killed or wounded on 
the day—30,000 Marines landed on 
Iwo Jima on February 19. By nightfall 
they had fought their way across the 
island to the west coast. Their next 
major objective was Mount Suribachi, 
the island’s dominant volcanic feature, 
from which Japanese artillery—sited in 
positions protected by thick steel 
doors—fired down upon the Americans. 
The American fleet sitting off the island 
also came under attack from Japanese 


“on lwo Jima, 


kamikaze pilots, who on February 21 
sank the escort carrier USS Bismarck 

Sea and damaged several other ships, 
inflicting over 500 casualties. Mount 


uncommon 


valor was a common virtue.” 


FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ AFTER THE BATTLE OF IWO JIMA 


Suribachi was taken by 
February 23, but fierce 
resistance went on in 
the north of the island. 


Ongoing resistance 
At this point Third 
Marine Division joined 
the battle, bringing the 
number of Marines 
engaged up to 70,000. 
The outnumbered 
Japanese fought on for 
another month. None 
expected to survive. The 
fighting was grim, close- 
quarters infantry warfare. 
The Marines had to take 
each Japanese strongpoint 
by assault, across desolate, bare terrain 
that offered no cover. The network 
of tunnels that the Japanese had dug 
meant that they were often able to 
reoccupy a position that had been 
cleared by the Marines at great cost, 
reappearing on the flanks or at the rear 
of an advance. Japanese defenses were 
so deeply embedded in the rock that one 
US officer noted: “The Japanese were 
not on Iwo Jima. They were in it.” 

The key weapons for clearing out 
underground positions were the 
flamethrower and the hand grenade. 


Fixing a Japanese position 

Even once a Japanese position had been located it was 
not always easy to identify its position exactly enough 
in the featureless terrain so that supporting US artillery 
could target it accurately. 


US M2 flamethrower 

US Marines used the manpack 
flamethrower. It had a range of 
130 ft (40 m) and weighed 

a hefty 68 Ib (31 kg). 


However, the weaponry most feared 
by the Japanese were the “Zippo” 
tanks—eight modified Shermans that 
could project a jet of flaming liquid up 
to a distance of 490 ft (150 m). 
Kuribayashi had ordered his men 
to avoid the costly “banzai” suicide 
charges that the Japanese had employed 
in earlier battles. But as the defenders 
were squeezed back into an ever smaller 
~, area, they increasingly gave 
up their tactics of holding 
out in fortified positions, 
instead emerging at 
night for desperate 
attacks on their 
enemy. The last of 
these, an attack on 
an American-held 
airfield on the night 
of March 25/26, may 
have been led by 
General Kuribayashi in 
person. After its failure, 
American commanders finally 
declared that the island 
of Iwo Jima was secured. 
Only 216 Japanese 
soldiers are recorded as 
having surrendered during 
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The Marines captured the key strongpoint 

of Mount Suribachi on February 23, 1945. 
The first Stars and Stripes flag planted on the 
summit was too small to be seen by other 
roops on the island, and was replaced later 
in the day. This second flag-raising was 
captured by news photographer Joe 
Rosenthal in a photograph immediately 
recognized as a classic image of the Pacific 
campaign—and later used as the model for 
he Marine Corps War Memorial in 
Washington D.C., shown here. Of the six 
men who raised the flag, three died on lwo 
ima. The rest were brought home for public 
appearances to raise funds for the war effort. 


AFTER 


US Marines suffered 23,573 casualties on 
Iwo Jima—5,885 of those killed. US Navy 
losses were 881 dead and 2,000 wounded. 


JAPANESE SURVIVORS 

A number of Japanese soldiers managed to 
survive in tunnels and caves after the battle 
ended, coming out at night to scavenge for food. 
The last two gave themselves up in 1949. The 
island remained under US occupation until 1968. 


AN ISLAND AIRFIELD 

The attack of Iwo Jima had been partly 
motivated by the desire to fly long-range P-51 
Mustang fighter aircraft from the island to 
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US CARRIER AIRCRAFT ON THEIR WAY TO ATTACK 
THE TOKYO AREA ON JULY 9, 1945 

escort B-29 bombers in daylight raids on 

Japan. This proved unnecessary when the 
USAAF resorted to low-altitude night 

raids 314-15 >> that met with no significant 
Japanese resistance. The island's airfields did 
provide an emergency landing strip for 
American bombers. 


the battle for Iwo Jima—mostly men 
too badly wounded to avoid capture. 
The rest fought courageously to the 
death, committed suicide, or simply 
went into hiding. Of the US Marines 
who fought on the island, one in three 
was either killed or wounded. The 
Medal of Honor, America’s highest 
military decoration, was awarded 

to 27 of those who took part. 
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ENDGAME 1945 


Okinawa 


American strategists decided to capture Okinawa as a forward base for the Allied invasion of Japan. 
The result was what some called “the cruelest battle” or, to the Japanese, the “wind of steel.” 
The fight for Okinawa was awesome in its intensity, even for hardened veterans of the Pacific War. 


BEFORE 


The war in the Pacific was going the 
Allies’ way—but painfully slowly and 
at excruciating cost. The Japanese were 
making them fight for every inch. 


BOX AND 
SPOON USED BY AN 
ALLIED POW 


SUICIDE ATTACKS 
Victory seemed within reach for the Allies—the 
only question was whether they could pay the 
horrendous price the struggle was going to exact. 
hat the Japanese were prepared to do anything 
‘© win was evident in their introduction of the 
kamikaze suicide tactic during the fighting for 
he Philippines in late 1944 «« 240-41. 
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T-7178 aluminum body 


The “Zero” was highly maneuverable, 
leading enemy fighters a dance in dogfights. 
Ultimately, it could not compete with the 

faster, more robust, and far more numerous 
Allied aircraft of 1943-45. 


“My grave will be the sea around Okinawa 
... | have neither regret nor fear ...” 


KAMIKAZE PILOT, ENSIGN TERUO YAMAGUCHI, FROM A LETTER TO HIS FATHER, MARCH 1945 


he largest island of the Ryukyu 
T group, Okinawa was only 340 

miles (550 km) from Kyushu, the 
southernmost of Japan’s main islands. 
It would make an ideal base for a final 
assault on the Japanese home country 
—but the American forces were going 
to have to take it first. 

To this end, they mounted what was 
to be the greatest amphibious assault 
of the Pacific War. General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Jr. led the attack with 
his Tenth Army—with over 100,000 
US Army soldiers and 80,000 Marines. 
They were landed and backed up by 
a formidable fleet of 1,600 ships. No 
fewer than 40 US aircraft carriers were 
present to provide air support; planes 
came too from the British Pacific Fleet. 


Impossible odds 

The US faced a big but motley Japanese 
defending force: along with 70,000 
Army troops, there were 9,000 Navy 
soldiers. Nearly 40,000 indigenous 
Okinawan islanders, mostly raw—and 
unwilling—recruits, were pressed into 
service. In addition, over 2,000 school 


Radio aerial 


Aileron 


True to the death 

Kamikaze pilots bow during ceremonies before setting 
off into action. “It is our glorious mission to die as 
shields of His Majesty. Cherry blossoms glisten as they 
open and fall,” one pilot wrote. 


students were conscripted: the boys 
as soldiers of the “Blood and Iron” 
Student Corps; the girls as nurses in 
the Himeyuri Student Corps. General 
Ushijima Mitsuru led the defense. 


Japanese divisions 

Left stranded, outnumbered, and 
outgunned, the Japanese were also 
hampered by tactical disputes among 


Unlike previous Japanese naval 
fighters, the “Zero” had an enclosed 
cockpit. A complete radio set allowed 
not just communication but long-range 
direction-finding. 


Low wing-loading gave the “Zero” a 
stalling speed of under 60 knots, making 
for extremely tight turns and enabling it to 
outmanoeuvre all Allied fighters for at least 
the first half of the war. 


Ushijima’s staff. One group wanted an 
aggressive approach. A second faction 
favored a more cautious strategy: 
that they should dig in as deeply as 
they could on ground of their choosing 
and prepare to resist the Americans 
inch by inch. This was the strategy the 
Japanese followed. They would do little 
to defend most of the island but would 
fortify the south end and the Motobu 
peninsula further north. 

That determination was one thing 
in which the Japanese were well 
equipped became clear once the battle 
began in earnest. On Easter Sunday— 
1 April—the main US force began 
landing almost unopposed. The 
northern two thirds of the island was 
quickly captured, though it did take 
some days of heavy fighting before the 
Americans took entrenched positions 
on the Motubu peninsula. 

But, if the fighting was fierce in 
the north, further to the south it was 
frenzied. The defenders were well 
dug-in and able to make use of a 
warren of natural caves to elude and 
ambush the disorientated US soldiers. 
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Mitsubishi A6M Zero fighter 

The “Zero” downed over 1,500 Allied aircraft in the 
course of the Pacific War. A top-secret aluminum alloy 
(T-7178) was used to build the body. Light construction 
was one of the secrets of its maneuverability. 


Behind every boulder, it sometimes 
seemed, was a machine-gun nest or a 
booby-trap. The Americans pressed on, 
but they took terrible casualties. And, 
inevitably, inflicted them: an estimated 
1,500 Americans were lost taking the 
strategic “Cactus Ridge” alone, but 


TECHNOLOGY 

MICA PILOTED BOK 
The name Ohka meant “cherry blossom", 
which was an emblem of purity and 
hence of Japan itself, but there would 
be nothing light or delicate about the 
Ohka’s flight. In effect a large bomb with 
wooden wings and rocket motors or a 
jet engine in the tail (depending on the 
type), it was to be carried into action by 
a “mother” aircraft before being released 
at a distance from the target. 

The plane would then glide, guided by 
its pilot, until that target was within range, 
at which point the engine would be fired. 
At the speeds it reached then, the plane 
was virtually unstoppable. In practice, 
though, the Ohka was very vulnerable 
in the moments after launching, and 
difficult to aim when under power. Most 
of its pilots died in vain. The Americans 

called it “the Baka"— 
“idiot bomb.” 


twice that number of Japanese are 
believed to have died. Many thousands 
of civilians were caught up among the 
casualties: hundreds, forced to fetch 
and carry for the defenders, were shot 
as combatants; others died in artillery 
bombardments or bombing raids; while 
others, in many cases, committed 
suicide. Japanese propaganda warned 
that, in the event of victory for the 
American “savages,” Okinawan women 
and girls would be viciously raped and 
their menfolk murdered. To prevent 
this happening, thousands 
killed their children before 
killing themselves—often 
apparently forced to do so 
by Japanese troops. 


Divine wind 
Kamikaze suicide attacks had 
become a planned component of 

Japanese tactics since the Battle 

of Leyte Gulf in October 1944, but 

now they were developed to their 
full extent. The custom of kamikaze 
(the word means “divine wind”) was 
rooted in the ancient Japanese Samurai 
tradition—the idealistic ardor of the 
young men who gave up their lives this 
way, recorded in their final letters, is 
very striking. But flying an explosives- 
laden plane or piloted bomb into an 
enemy ship to certain death was a 
brutal, ugly way to 
meet one’s end. ] ] 0 00 

Even Japan’s T 
largest remaining 
warship, the giant 
battleship Yamato, 
was to be used 1 2 50 
in a final suicide ‘ 
mission, Operation Ten-Go, leading a 
naval task force from Japan with only 
enough fuel aboard for a one-way trip. 
Its dispatch, however, was more 
dramatic gesture than serious 
intervention. Quickly—and 
inevitably—sighted, the ships had to 
run the gauntlet of relentless attacks 
from US submarines and carrier-borne 
aircraft. The Yamato was sunk after a 
two-hour blitz of bombs and torpedoes. 
Like most kamikaze attacks, its loss was 
ultimately pointless. 

Not that these kamikaze attacks can 
have seemed that way to the comrades 
and families of the more than 4,000 
US and Allied sailors killed. Over 400 
Allied warships were sunk or damaged. 

Despite these Japanese heroics, the 
Americans held on with tenacity; by 
the beginning of June it was clear that 
they were prevailing. Progress was 
cruelly slow and hideously costly in 


Japanese surrender 

Badly wounded, a Japanese naval lieutenant surrenders 
to US troops at Okinawa. Japanese soldiers were more 
ready to surrender after a broadcast by a captured 
comrade, assuring them of his own good treatment. 


45,000 crincirons des 


The rocket's red glare 

AUS LCI(R) (Landing Craft, Infantry [Rocket]) releases 
a fusillade as it approaches Okinawa's shores. Rocket- 
armed landing craft could lay down a devastating 
concentrated weight of fire in a landing area. 


casualties, yet the position of the 
Japanese was becoming more hopeless 
by the day. Tens of thousands had 
already been killed—many walled up 
in the caves they had been operating 
from. As they were thrown back, many 
committed suicide to avoid capture. For 
the first time in any 
of the Pacific War’s 
campaigns, 
however, following 
a propaganda 
campaign promising 
fair treatment for 
those who yielded 
peacefully, hundreds were allowing 
themselves to be taken prisoner. On 
June 18 General Buckner was killed, 
caught by the blast from an enemy 
artillery round, but within four days 
his victory had been won. 


Japanese troops 
were killed. 


American sailors 
and soldiers fell. 


AFTER 


The loss of Okinawa deprived imperial 
Japan of its last important Pacific outpost. 
The question now was whether it could 
successfully mount its own self-defense. 


ENDING JAPAN’S RESISTANCE 

he taking of Okinawa and the other islands 
of the Ryukyu group left only clear blue water 
between the Allies and Japan. A concerted effort 
could now begin to cut the country off, both 
rom its overseas forces and its essential 
supplies 314-15 >>. 


A SUICIDAL STRATEGY 

0 this day, controversy continues on the 
island over Japanese denials that their soldiers 
compelled Okinawans to kill themselves. A 
Japanese court case in 2007 found that the 
army had indeed been culpable. 


ATOM BOMB DECISION 
So heavy had US casualties been, so severe the 
accompanying losses in aircraft, ships, tanks, 
and equipment, that commanders viewed the 
forthcoming fight for Japan itself with mounting 
wariness. If the price paid was not to be 
unimaginably high (in Japanese as well as Allied 
lives), the final battle for the Japanese homeland 
] A 6 kamikaze attacks were 
1 made off Okinawa. 


3 Allied ships were sunk, 
chiefly destroyers. 


3 6 8 vessels were damaged, 
including carriers. 
would have to be approached with extreme 
caution. Hence, perhaps, the resolution that, 
whatever doubts might remain, the super- 
weapon under development would be 
deployed. The ferocity of Japanese resistance 
at the Battle of Okinawa may well have helped 


bring about the detonation of the atomic bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki 320-21 >». 


Japan under Siege 


Iwo Jima and Okinawa had left the Americans under no illusions as to what it would cost to take 
Japan's “home islands” by storm. But Japan was not just protected by the sea—it was completely 
cut off by it. The Allies began to make preparations for a siege. 


he codename did not beat about 
T the bush: Operation Starvation 

was to bring Japan to its knees by 
cutting off all essential supplies from 
the outside world. Begun in March 
1945, it was also intended to prevent 
the provisioning of Japan’s fighting 
forces overseas. The operation was 
the brainchild of naval chief Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, who was not only 
commander-in-chief of America’s 


BEFORE 


Japan's Pacific possessions had been picked 
off by the Western Allies, who now had the 
perfect base for a final assault in Okinawa. 


HEAVY GOING 
Victory might be in sight, but Allied celebrations 
were muted. The war was being won, but it was 
not easy. The British advance down Burma 
«« 248-49 had been a bloody slog under 
appalling conditions. 
The Americans had 
faced the sheer 
determination 

of the Japanese 

ever since starting 
their central 
Pacific offensive 
«« 230-31 toward 
the end of 1943. 


JAPANESE PRAYER FLAG 


HOLY WAR 
The Japanese would not just be fighting for 
their lives now but for a homeland they held 
sacred. The Allies could not expect them to yield 
an inch. Their objective had to be to create so 
much disruption on the home front that the 
resistance in the field could not be sustained. 
In the second half of 1944, therefore, a campaign 
of sustained bombing had begun. 


East China 
Sea 


Atomic air raids 

Big Six firebomb raids 
Firebomb raids 

Areas mined by US aircraft 
Allied air attack routes 


9] Aug 9 
Second atomic bomb explodes 
over Nagasaki, destroying over 
40 percent of the city and 
killing around 50,000 people 
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Pacific Fleet but also commander of 
Allied forces in the Pacific. It looked 
like a naval operation, but Nimitz felt 
that it was an operation best carried 
out from the air, so much of the work 
fell to Major General Curtis LeMay and 
his fliers. While many mines were laid 
by submarines, most were dropped 
from 160 specially adapted B-29s. 
Unspectacular, discreet—and inevitably 
overshadowed by subsequent events— 
the operation was one of the great 
unsung successes of the war. In all, 
670 ships were sunk or damaged— 
over a million tons. Traffic in most of 
the main shipping lanes was halted, 
Japan's ports were left unusable. 


Fire from the sky 

For the moment, the success of the 
campaign overshadowed what was 
supposed to be the main business of 
LeMay’s Air Force: the bombing with 
which he had hoped to pound Japan 
into submission. The results so far had 
been disappointing. B-29s based in 
China had made several large-scale 
raids but too many of their bombs had 
gone astray. Forced to fly high by the 


The home islands 

The bulk of Japan's population lived on the main island 
of Honshu, on whose east coast lay the capital, Tokyo. 
But key centers—and military installations—were also to 
be found on Kyushu, to the south. 


8] Aug 6 Matsuex* 
First atomic bomb dropped Si ie) 
on Hiroshima, exploding ro 


2,000 ft (600 m) above 
ground, devastating the city 


reduced to ashes 
in firebomb raids 
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“There are 
no innocent 
civilians.” 


MAJOR GENERAL CURTIS LEMAY, 1945 
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6] May 23 
Tokyo suffers another devastating 
attack in which 4,500 tons of bombs 
are dropped on the city. Over 3 million 
of its citizens are now homeless 
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1] Mar 9/10, 1945 
USAAF launches first 
major incendiary raid. 
279 B-29s attack Tokyo. 
Firestorm obliterates 
16 sq miles (40 sq km), 
leaving 84,000 dead 
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Apr 15/16 

129 B-29s bomb 
Kawasaki, while 109 
others hit Tokyo 


Izu Islands 
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from Carrier Task Force 38 


JAPAN UNDER SIEGE 


Working for the enemy 

A captured Japanese officer helps direct US bombing 
attacks against his homeland. Captive troops also acted 
as translators, making sure the Japanese held their fire. 


weather conditions and 
by the air defenses on the 
ground, they ended up 
scattering their payloads 
ineffectively. The massive 
air raids that had played 
so important a role in 
bringing Nazi Germany 
to devastation and defeat 
showed little promise of doing 
the same for imperial Japan. 
But LeMay made a virtue of 
necessity, recognizing that if 
incendiaries were used instead of 
high-explosive bombs, there was 
less need to hit the target. This, 
he appreciated, had become 
a campaign against national 
morale, which meant it was 
a campaign against civilians. 
Japan’s rugged interior was 
relatively inhospitable, most 
people were crowded into 
densely populated urban 
centers along the coasts. 
These were largely of timber 
construction: fire had always been a 
problem, so why not make it the main 
instrument of his attack? 


The Tokyo firestorm 

The first successful incendiary attack 
on Japanese-occupied Hankow, China, 
in December 1944, had been followed 
by a small-scale raid on suburban Tokyo 
in February 1945. Encouraged by the 


Inspecting the damage 

Emperor Hirohito visits the scene of devastation 
following the firestorm of March 1945, in Tokyo. 
Although it was easy to talk of resolve, it was much 
harder to maintain it. 


Impotent gesture 

A number of Japanese 
“balloon bombs" reached 
the United States, causing a 
stir, but very little damage. 


results, LeMay planned a much larger 
attack for the night of March 9/10. 
Rather than ask his crews to aim for a 
particular factory or military installation, 
he designated a target area of 
over 12 sq miles (30 sq km). 
In all, 334 B-29s took part, 
a lead wave dropping 
~ napalm to illuminate the 
\ area, while the 
» remainder followed up 
f with M-69 magnesium 
cluster bombs and 
oil-based incendiaries. The 

entire area went up in 
flames, and much of the rest of 

eastern Tokyo besides. People 
found their skin seared, their 
clothes igniting on their backs in 
the scorching winds. “Hell could be 
no hotter,” wrote French reporter 
Robert Guillain. 

Rivers and canals offered 
no escape; people had to 
choose either to drown or 
cook their lungs in the 
super-heated air. Rescuers 
clearing up in the aftermath 
could not identify even the 
sex of the bodies they found 
in the Sumida River. “You couldn’t 
even tell if the objects floating by were 
arms or legs or pieces of burned wood,” 


se 


recalled Dr. Kuboto Shigenori. As far as 
Curtis LeMay was concerned, his 
firestorm operation had been an 
unqualified triumph, and he was now 
determined to follow through with 
B-29s took part in the Tokyo 
3 3 raid of March 9-10 1945. 


9 0 THOUSAND civilians were 
killed in the raid. 


4 THOUSAND civilians died 
as the firestorm spread. 


further raids on Japan’s home islands 
in the weeks to come. The sooner the 
Japanese woke up to the fact of their 
defeat, the fewer Allied lives would 
have to be lost fighting them. 


Desperate measures 

The reality appears to have been that 
the raid left the people of Japan too 
stunned to even comprehend what had 
happened. But there is no doubt that, 
between Operation Starvation and the 
incendiary campaign, their leaders’ 
scope for effective action had been 
dramatically curtailed. 

However, there had been signs that 
the Japanese high command had been 
clutching at straws since the end 
of 1944, when they had released 
the first of the “balloon bombs” from 
Honshu. These were gas 
balloons, armed with 
anti-personnel and 
incendiary devices. Over 
9,000 of these weapons were 
launched, of which few 
reached their intended 
destination in the northwest 
of America. Beyond 
confirming to the Americans 
their view that they were 
fighting a foe of diabolical 
cunning, they had no impact 
on the course of the war. 


AFTER 


The last months of the Japan campaign were 
overshadowed by the events of August and 
the detonation of the first atomic bomb. 


ETHICAL SHIFT 

But the period was more important than is 
appreciated in shaping the outcome of the Pacific 
War. LeMay’s logic—accepted by his masters— 
that civilians could be killed if this might help 
to save the lives of Allied servicemen, represented 
an important ethical shift. If there had ever 
been a taboo on the bombing of civilians, it had 
now been explicitly lifted, and the way was 
clear for the atomic bombs to be dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 320-23 >». 


The percentage of 
Tokyo's urban area that 
had been destroyed by 
fire by the war's end. 


Unexploded bombs were still found 
in Japan in 2008. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
Operation Starvation had been so effective 
that, had it been introduced earlier, it has 
been argued, it might have achieved Japan's 
defeat all on its own. But the horrors of the 
Pacific War had been such that it is hard to 

imagine such a solution satisfying Japan’s 
enemies. The country had first to be put to 
sword and fire and then brought low. 
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CURTIS LEMAY 


By the time America’s war began, LeMay 
was already in command of the 305th 
Bomb Group. He led from the front, flying 
missions over Germany and North Africa 
before being sent to the Far East in 1944. 
Successful commands in China and the 
Pacific led to LeMay—now MajorGeneral— 
being given responsibility for air strategy 
against Japan itself. Here, he oversaw 

he switch from high-altitude precision 
bombing—used effectively in Germany 
but failing in Japan—to a strategy of 
ow-altitude night-time area bombing. 
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BEFORE 


When Japan entered World War II, the 
country had already been at war for 
some years in Manchuria and China. 


EMPIRE BUILDING 

During the 1930s Japan, needing natural 
resources for industry, set out to create an 
empire in Asia and the Pacific. In 1931 Japan 
seized Manchuria and, in 1937, began a war 


3 3 0 The amount of rice in grams 
allocated to every member 
of the Japanese population from 1942. 


As a result, many people opted to 
purchase goods from the black market. 


against China << 40-41. Japan entered the 
war in 1941 and, with victories in Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, the Dutch East Indies 
« 158-59, and the Philippines << 160-61, 
had soon taken control of Southeast Asia. 

Japanese society was highly organized at the 
time. Constant propaganda focused on the 
message that the individual was less important 
than the collective good. 


TURNING POINT 

With defeats at Midway and Guadalcanal, Allied 
victories in the Philippines << 240-41 and 
Burma << 248-49, and the capture of lwo 
Jima and Okinawa, by 1945 the country was 
expecting invasion. 


EMPEROR OF JAPAN.(1901-89) 


MICHINOMIYA HIROHITO 


Presented as a divine being, Hirohito was 
emperor of Japan from 1926 until his 
death. Although he was supreme ruler, 
he had little practical power: his function 
was effectively to legitimize decisions 
made by the Japanese government and 
military leaders. Privately he had been 
reluctant to go to war but did nothing 
openly to prevent it. By 1945, however, 
he had determined that the war should 
be brought to an end. Following the 
attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
he urged the Japanese to accept the 
unacceptable, namely surrender. 


ubjects of the Emperor 


Life for the Japanese people on the home front was dreadful during the last few months of war. Allied 
bombing raids brought death and destruction to all the major cities. By summer 1945, Japan was facing 
defeat but military leaders and some elements within the government refused to surrender. 


for a long war. Conflict with China 

had already stretched the country’s 
resources and the nation relied heavily 
on supplies from outside; more than 
20 percent of rice and over 70 percent 
of soybeans, for instance, were 
imported. Raw materials, such as oil, 
rubber, and bauxite, also had to be 
imported. The Japanese government 
introduced food rationing, but supplies 
were precarious. By 1944 the American 
naval blockade of Japan prevented food 
and raw materials from entering the 
country, while strategic bombing 
disrupted transport services and food 
supplies, causing severe hardship. 


l n 1941 Japan had not been prepared 


Starvation and bombing 
By 1945 staple foods such as fish had 
disappeared and rice rations were 
miniscule; the daily ration was around 
one third of an average person’s daily 
needs, and some of the population 
were on the edge of starvation. Average 
calorie consumption dropped sharply 
from a pre-war average of 2,265 to 
1,900 in 1944, and 1,680 in 1945. 
People supplemented their diet with 
pumpkins and grasshoppers, and city 
dwellers left regularly on trips to the 
countryside hoping to exchange 
clothes and other items for fruit and 
vegetables. Despite government controls, 
prices of goods such as shoes soared 
to astronomical heights on the black 
The number of 


197 000 dead and missing 


Japanese civilians following the US 
bombing raid on Tokyo on the night 
of March 9/10, 1945. 


market. Malnutrition was widespread 
and the weight of newborn babies 
dropped alarmingly. With all available 
arable land already under cultivation, 
people grew meager crops on thin strips 
of land by rail lines. 

Mass bombing added to the chaos and 
social breakdown. From March 1945 
the US conducted a series of intensive 
bombing raids against Japanese cities. 
Thousands of B-29s—known to the 
Japanese as “B-San”—dropped massive 


Schoolgirls at the lathe 

Toward the end of the war, the labor shortage in Japan 
was so desperate that schoolgirls were recruited into 
factory work to help the war effort. Here, students from 
the Girls’ National School are trained to use lathes. 


Shipping losses 

Japan went into the war with some six million tons of 
ocean-going metal-hulled ships, and added four million 
during the war. Their shipping losses, however, were 
dire. By August 1945 scarcely any were still operating. 


bombloads on cities such as Osaka, 
Kobe, and Tokyo, killing thousands 
and making thousands more homeless. 
The government had made virtually 
no provision for air-raid shelters so 
families were forced to make their own, 
sometimes little more than a trench in 
the garden. City homes made of wood 
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SUBJECTS OF THE EMPEROR 


and paper offered little protection 
against incendiary bombs; in March 
1945 Tokyo suffered dreadfully when 
a firestorm swept through the city. 
Industry too had collapsed by 1945. 
There had been a 
growth in industry 
between 1942 
and 1944 but the 
war effort was 


hampered by poor 
planning, rivalry 


between the army 


and navy, and lack of co-operation 
between government and big business. 
The government, under prime minister 
Tojo, established a munitions ministry, 
but with raw materials unable to enter 
the country, production declined. 
Absenteeism was also a problem as 
workers fled into the 
countryside to escape 
the bombing. In 
1943, under the 


THOUSAND tons of incendiary 
bombs were dropped on Tokyo. 


slogan “Men to the Front, Women to 
the Workplace,” the government had 
started recruiting women; by 1945 
women, Koreans, prisoners of war, old 
men, and children were being drafted in 
to help in factories, 
on the land, or in 
home defense. 


MILLION civilians were 
evacuated from their homes. 


THOUSAND Japanese civilians 
were killed in the war. 


Final stages 
By spring 1945 it 
was clear Japan 
was facing certain 
defeat. Its navy was finished, its armies 
were scattered throughout Asia, and 
most major cities had been levelled to 
the ground. Despite the loss of Okinawa 
and overwhelming American military 
superiority, propaganda continued to 
urge the population to resist, and the 
government was deadlocked. Prime 
minister Suzuki (who took up 
office in April 1945) and other 
leaders were desperate to end 


Honoring the dead 

Citizens on the home front were expected to honor 
Japan's war dead. Women from the National Defense 
Association lined up to pay tribute to the casualties 
whose bodies were brought home by train. 


“The war situation has developed 
not ... to Japan's advantage.” 


EMPEROR HIROHITO, ANNOUNCING JAPAN'S SURRENDER, AUGUST 15, 1945 


the war, and approached the Soviet 
Union to negotiate peace terms with 
the United States. However, other 
members of the government and the 
fiercely nationalistic army opposed any 
form of surrender. They argued that 
Japan should accept “the honorable 
death of a hundred million” and 
proposed a civilian defense force, armed 
with bamboo spears if necessary, to repel 
an invasion by the United States. One 
of the difficulties was that America had 
insisted on unconditional surrender 
and no guarantees had been offered 
for maintaining the emperor’s status. 
The Allied use of atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the Soviet 
Union’s entry into the conflict against 
Japan, intensified the situation. 
Finally, in August 1945, Emperor 
Hirohito, normally viewed as above 
politics, made a personal intervention 
and stated that for Japan’s sake the 
war needed to end. On August 15 he 
broadcast the decision to the Japanese 
people. While for many Japanese the 
idea of surrender was anathema, for 
others the end of the war was a relief. 


AFTER 


When the war ended, Japan was ruined: 
more than 60 cities had been devastated 
and more than 40 percent of Japan's 
industry was destroyed. 


SURRENDER 

Japan officially surrendered on 14 August 
1945 324-25 >), but many troops continued 
fighting. It was not until September that Japanese 
forces in Southeast Asia finally conceded defeat. 


LIBERATING WOMEN 

Some 2.5 million women entered the work 
force between 1940 and 1945, although even as 
workers Japanese women were regarded as 
second-class citizens. However, in the postwar 
period under American occupation, women 
achieved a considerable degree of emancipation. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 
Following the war, American occupying 
forces worked to rebuild Japan's economy 
342-43 >» to serve as a bulwark against 
Soviet aggression. 
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Potsdam Conference 


Germany had been defeated. Now it was time to divide up the spoils—and to decide upon the destiny 
of Japan. The negotiations conducted at Potsdam by the leaders of the victorious powers were to play 


an important part in shaping the postwar world. 


one of the leaders was under 
N any illusion about the likely 

difficulty of finding common 
ground when the conference got 
under way on July 17. This had 
been trying enough under the 
necessities of war. They already 
knew that, in the peace to come, 
they would each have different 
objectives and priorities; already, 
each was coming under different 
domestic pressures. 


Power and preoccupation 
Quite how compelling these might 
be was brought home to all when, 
halfway through the conference, 
on July 26, the news came in of 
Churchill’s defeat in the General 
Election. He might be his nation’s 
hero, but he was no longer to be 
their prime minister: his successor, 
the Labour leader Clement Attlee, 
immediately took his place at the 
conference negotiating table. 


BEFORE 


Victory in Europe was not surprising. Since 
America’s entry into the war, and German 

defeats at Stalingrad, Kursk, and in Africa, it 
had been a question not of “if” but “when.” 


A NEW EUROPE 

The Allied nations had long been making careful 
plans for victory << 202-03 but, while Stalin 
and the Western leaders had managed to put 
their differences to one side for the moment, 


CAPTURED GERMAN STANDARDS 


it seemed likely that they would disrupt the 
postwar peace. Germany had been divided 
into de facto zones after the war. Now the 
victorious Allies were going to try to put the 
beleaguered country back together as a 
preliminary to reconstructing devastated 
Europe as a whole. 


“! can deal with Stalin. He is 
honest—but smart as hell.” 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, FROM AN ENTRY IN HIS DIARY, JULY 17, 1945 


Stalin also had worries. His intelligence 
chiefs had already brought news of the 
Americans’ new bomb: the developing 
situation was going to require the most 
careful handling. As for Truman, he had 
to manage his negotiations with Stalin 
as firmly as he could, securing the best 
possible outcome for the United States 
and its Western allies. At the same time, 
it was important not to let it be known 
exactly how strong a hand he thought 
he had, lest it become too clear, too 
soon, what the US was planning. 


Personal relations 

The leaders also differed greatly in their 
personal styles. The British Solicitor- 
General, Walter Monckton—a witness 
of the talks—recorded his impressions 
of the leaders taking part. Harry S. 
Truman was brief and to the point, he 
said: he “had come prepared on each 
subject with a short, firm, declaratory 
statement of US policy, and when he 
had said his little piece he did little in 
subsequent discussion except reaffirm 


Feeding the hungry 
Germany had been left devastated—and destitute—in 
defeat. One of the first tasks facing the Allies had been 
to set up soup kitchens, like this one in Mannheim. 


it.” Winston Churchill, he found 
“good but patchy ... perhaps 

too ready to indulge in long 
dissertations, which were 
evidently not to President 
Truman’s taste.” Joseph Stalin, 
he wrote, “spoke quietly, shortly, 
in little staccato sentences.” He 
was “often humorous, never 
offensive; direct and uncompromising 
... His eyes looked to me humorous, 
and often showed as mere slits, but he 
had a trick of looking up when he was 
thinking or speaking, to the ceiling to 
the right, and much of the time he 


would be pulling at a Russian cigarette.” 


The Soviet leader had been portrayed in 
the Western propaganda of the pre-war 
period as a blood-soaked tyrant—and 
not without reason as spectacular 


crimes had been documented against 
him even then. Westerners were so 
surprised to discover this monster was 
even halfway human that they allowed 
themselves to be charmed by this 
affable “Uncle Joe.” 


Clearing up the mess 

In the course of their journey to the 
conference, the leaders had been given 
ample opportunity to see the shattered 
state that Germany was in. Major cities 
had lost up to 40 
percent of their 
homes; displaced 
persons wandered 
about, and feral 
children lived in a 
packs among the 
ruins. The country’s industrial 
infrastructure had largely been 
destroyed and most of its people did 
not have enough to eat. While all agreed 
that Germany had to be punished, it 
nevertheless seemed important that 
reconstruction should be a priority. 


Potsdam, situated southwest of Berlin, 
was famous in German history as a 
favorite spot of King Frederick the 
Great—the monarch who had built up 
Prussian militarism in the 18th century. 


The victors 

Since the “Big Three” met at Yalta, Harry S. Truman 
(center) had followed Franklin D. Roosevelt into the 
presidency weeks before the conference, while British 
premier, Clement Attlee (left), replaced Winston Churchill 
halfway through. “Uncle Joe” was apparently a fixture. 


Here too, though, perspectives differed: 
the German assault on the Soviet Union 
had left whole cities plundered and vast 
areas laid waste. The Russians were less 
eager to rebuild 
Germany than to 
take down any 
surviving factories 
they could find and 
ship them back east 
for reassembly in 
the USSR. It was an understandable 
reaction, Westerners admitted. 

The dismantling of the Nazi state might 
have been considered uncontroversial, 
but here too important differences soon 
emerged. All agreed on the “Four 
Ds”—demilitarization, de-Nazification, 
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democratization, and decartelization— 
but there was no overall consensus on 
what these meant. If the Soviets’ idea 
of “democratization” was at odds with 
hose of the Western Allies, so was 
heir interpretation of the word 
‘decartelization.” To Western capitalists 
it meant the breaking up of the big, 
state-supervised corporate cartels of 
he Nazi era and their opening up to 
free-market competition. To the Soviets, 
however, it meant an increase in state 
involvement through a program of 
wholesale nationalization. 


The other war 

Meanwhile, no one needed reminding 
that war still raged in the Far East, with 
Japan still defiant as the bombs rained 
down. Operation Starvation had placed 
a noose around Japan’s neck which 
was steadily tightening. Some were now 
having second thoughts and had even 
put out secret feelers offering peace in 
return for retaining the monarchy. But 


even if the Americans had been willing 
to agree to such a deal, it would have 
found no favor with the fanatics in 
government and the military, who 
were resolved that the country should 
go down fighting. 
When they had 
first met at Potsdam, 5 1 000 
Stalin made a point 
of telling Truman 
that he would now 
pursue the war in 
the Far East. The president thanked him 
politely; America no longer anticipated 
needing help against Japan—nor did it 
want to be beholden to the Soviets. But 
Roosevelt had pressed the dictator to 
make a commitment months before at 
Yalta, when the outlook in the East had 
still been in doubt. Stalin was positively 
eager to undertake a campaign against 
Japan, which, at this stage in the war, 
could have only one outcome—that of 
bringing the Soviet Union an important 
territory, on the Pacific, at little cost. 


The number of 
Soviet factories 
destroyed during the war. Stalin was 
anxious to begin rebuilding fast, and 
at Germany's expense. 


A few days into the conference, on July 
21, Truman received a telegram from 
the New Mexico desert confirming that 
a US atom bomb had successfully been 
tested. On July 24 he took Stalin to one 
side and told him 
the news. Stalin 
was not particularly 
impressed, much to 
the shock of the 
Western delegates, 
who assumed that 
he had failed to see the significance of 
the bomb. But he had been aware of its 
development for some time and had 
already taken steps to set up a similar 
program in the Soviet Union. 

However, the arms race was a contest 
for the future. Right now, all sides 
agreed that there was a war waiting to 
be won. At the conference’s conclusion, 
on August 2, the “Potsdam Declaration” 
was announced. Japan could choose, it 
said, between “unconditional surrender” 
or “prompt and utter destruction.” 


AFTER 


The immediate business of the Potsdam 
Conference concerned the reconstruction 
of Germany—and the defeat of Japan. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 

The main protagonists were looking to the future, 
and seeking to shape the postwar world to 
their advantage. The longer negotiations went 
on, the clearer it became that the parties could 
never agree—even on the most apparently 
uncontentious issues. As the wrangling over 
Germany's reconstruction went on, the East 
and West administered their respective zones 
in their own way: the resulting partition 
340-41 >> was to last for 40 years. 


A NEW REALITY 

Despite warm words at Potsdam, the chill 
between East and West was palpable: the 
Cold War 348-49 >> was already under way. 
The Soviet Union would now spend the next 
half century trying to overtake the Americans 
in the “arms race.” This was to be half a 
century in which the world would be living in 
constant fear of a nuclear war. 


———_ = 
THE TOP ALLIED GENERALS IN BERLIN 


US PRESIDENT (1884-1972) 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


A farmer's son from Missouri, Truman 
served as an artillery captain in WW1 and 
went into politics after it. He faced many 
economic problems in his first term, but 
fought a barnstorming campaign to come 
from behind and win reelection in 1948. 
His second term was grueling, and he 
decided not to run again in 1952. 
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Ni Cexe ays 


The global conflict involved countless individual stories—not just of outstanding 
gallantry but of quieter courage, of dedicated service and self-sacrifice. All sides 
issued medals to acknowledge these contributions. Attitudes amongst the nations 
varied, as did the significance of the awards: only 180 received the British Victoria 
Cross, for example, whilst almost 15 million got the “War Medal” of the Soviet Union. 


0 honor those who took part 
1940. [Eq] Burma Star,a British 
Commonwealth personnel ser 


all who had served in the Paci 
issued to General Douglas 


since April 1917, when the US 


imes during World War II. [a 


an 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 
STAR (BRITAIN) 


ByA0) 


Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, a U 


medal issu 


| France and Germany Star, issued to all British 
Commonwealth personnel who served in France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Germany after D-Day. 
Africa Star, given by Britain to Commonwealth troops for 
service not only in the North African Campaign, but also in 
East Africa—and even Malta and Syria. [Kj] Commemorative 
Medal of the Battle of Dunkirk, instituted by Britain in 1948 
in the Allied evacuation o 
ed to all 
ving in the Burma campaign. 
S medal, honored 
ic Theater. The first medal was 
acArthur. [fl] Purple Heart, 
awarded to all US personnel wounded or ki 


led in action 


entered World War |. The 


obverse of the medal depicts General George Washington. 
Army Medal of Honor, the most prestigious decoration 
awarded by the US government, along with versions for the 
avy and Air Force. The Medal of Honor was awarded 464 


Silver Star, an American 


[9] 


medal awarded for special valor in the face of the enemy. 
Iron Cross 2nd Class, a German award for bravery which 
had to be held before the Iron Cross 1st Class could be 
earned. North African Medal, a German/Italian medal 
sued to commemorate cooperation in North Africa. When 


AFRICA STAR (BRITAIN) 


italy signed an armistice w 


ith the Allies, Hitler forbade his 


troops from wearing it. 


War Merit Cross with swords, 


Croix de guerre, a Fre 


Order of the Red Bani 


awarded by Germany for exceptional service in battle. A cross 
without swords was award 


ed to civilians aiding the war effort. 


nch award for bravery in combat. 


Different degrees of the award are denoted by the various 
symbols attached to the ribbon. [i] German Cross Gold 
Class, an award for bravery of a higher rank than the Iron 
Cross Ist Class. Silver Class was a continuation of the War 
erit Cross, being an award for exceptional service. 


ner, awarded for distinguished 


service in the Soviet military. The banner reads “Workers of 


the World, Unite!” [ij 7th 


Class, Order of the Rising Sun, 


decorated with three paulownia leaves. Membership of the 
order was bestowed for conspicuous service to the Japanese 
cause. {ifa] Medal for the Defense of Stalingrad, awarded by 


the USSR to more than 75 


were issued. [fj] Order of 


4, 


0,000 soldiers and civilians who 


ook part in the Battle of Stalingrad, July-November 1942. 
Medal for the Defense of Leningrad, given by the USSR 
0 all those who helped defend the city; over one million 


the Red Star, which recognized 


exceptional service” in the defense of the Soviet Union— 
hough ultimately it had two million recipients. [| Medal for 


the Victory Over Germany in the Great Patriotic War, 


1941-45, given by the US 


SR to all who fought in the war. 
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Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


The dropping of “Little Boy” and “Fat Man” in August 1945 were unprecedented (and so far unrepeated) 
acts of atomic war. For the world, these historic events marked the beginning of the nuclear age— 
for Japan and its people, the impact was immediate and cataclysmic. 


ajor John E. Moynihan wrote 
M “No white cross for Stevie” on 
the bulging body of “Little Boy” 

before it was loaded on board the B-29. 
His young son should surely now be 
spared the trauma of receiving news 
of his father’s death: this most lethal of 
weapons, he hoped, would ultimately 
save lives. Then, in the early hours of 
August 6, the plane took off from the 
Pacific island airbase of Tinian. Only 
then did Colonel Paul Tibbets tell his 
crew just what sort of weapon it was 
that they were carrying in the bomb bay. 

Two other aircraft joined them as they 
passed Iwo Jima: one with monitoring 
equipment to collect data on the blast, 
the other to take photographs. The two 
peeled away as the plane made its final 
approach to Hiroshima and climbed to 
a bombing height of 31,000 ft (9,500 m). 

The bomb was released —and, for what 
seemed an eternity, nothing happened; 
“Little Boy” was set to detonate at an 


BEFORE 


Scientists had for some years speculated on 
the possibility of harnessing the explosive 
power of nuclear fission for military use. 


AMERICA LEADS THE WAY 

Anumber of countries, including Germany, had 
carried out preliminary research. The US effort 
was stepped up with the building of a top-secret 
National Laboratory at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
in 1943. Under the direction of physicist J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, a team of scientists worked 
frantically to build—and successfully test—an 
atomic bomb as part of the “Manhattan Project.” 
The uranium-235 for the first (Hiroshima) bomb 
was enriched at Oak Ridge, Tennessee; plutonium 
was used for the second (Nagasaki) device. 


THE MANHATTAN PROJECT 


Enola Gay 

The pilot, Colonel Paul W. Tibbets, Jr., waves from the 
cockpit of his B-29. Below him, his mother's name, “Enola 
Gay,” has been inscribed on the bomber's fuselage. 


altitude of 1,850 ft (560 m). Then came 
a blinding flash, and the plane gave a 
violent judder as the shockwave hit it. 
A second wave followed. “The city was 
hidden by that awful cloud,” Colonel 
Tibbets said, “boiling up, mushrooming, 
terrible, and incredibly tall.” His tail 
gunner recalled: “A column of smoke 
is rising fast. It has a fiery red core. 
Fires are springing up everywhere.” 


Hiroshima devastated 

Down below, the people of Hiroshima 
had been going about their normal lives. 
Defenders had spotted the planes, but 
assumed they were on reconnaissance. 


“Fat Man” 
Weighing in at 10,200 Ib (4,630 kg), the plutonium 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki was some 1,300 Ib (600 kg) 
heavier than Hiroshima's “Little Boy.” 


The flash came first, and then a gigantic 
boom: “the sky split open over the city,” 
said one survivor. Within a 1,100-yd 
(1-km) radius, human bodies literally 
melted in temperatures approaching 
5,432°F (3,000°C). Further away a 
compression wave destroyed their 
internal organs. Survivors staggered in 
a daze, stripped of their clothes, their 
skin flayed by the force of the blast. No 
one knew to worry about the radiation 
that was to come. 


Facing defeat 
Whether defiant or simply dazed and 
in denial, Japan’s rulers made no move 
to meet the demands of the Potsdam 
Declaration. But calamity on this sort 
of scale could not long be disregarded. 
Some 70,000 had died at Hiroshima (a 
figure that tripled when radiation took 
its toll in the years to come). Meanwhile, 
the incendiary raids continued, and the 
Soviets had entered the war with Japan. 
This was the final straw. Until now, the 
Soviets had not been at war with Japan. 
However, in the early hours of August 9, 
the Red Army crossed into Manchuria in 


“I can still picture 
them in my 
mind—like 
walking ghosts.” 


A HIROSHIMA GROCER ON THE VICTIMS, 1945 


TECHNOLOGY 


ie 


The B-29 was the workhorse of the Japan 
campaign, demonstrating its value in 
Operation Starvation and in the bombing 


of Japan's cities. A heavy bomber with four 
propellers, it was designed for high-altitude, 
daytime bombing raids. Flying at a height of 
40,000 ft (12,000 m), it was out of reach of 
Japanese fighters, so in theory could ply 
back and forth at will. The reality was that 
weather seldom allowed sufficient visibility 
or effective high-altitude raids. The B-29 
could carry a load of 9 tons (20,000 Ib) and 
had a range of 3,750 miles (6,000 km). 
Later, as Japan's air defenses were degraded, 
LeMay increased its range by dispensing with 
he tail gunner and ordering a lower flying 


altitude. The B-29's high-altitude capabilities 
came in useful for the attacks on Japan: “Little 
Boy” was dropped from 31,000 ft (9,500 m), 
and “Fat Man” from 29,000 ft (8,800 m). 


Time stood still 
This victim's watch stopped in the 
very instant of the blast at Hiroshima 
on the morning of August 6. 


Hirohito was now waking up to reality. 
But military fanatics were fighting 
on—and even staged an 
attempted coup. On 
August 14, Hirohito made 
a radio broadcast in which 
he called on the Japanese 
to lay down their arms. 
But his plea reached the 
people. who reacted first 
with disbelief, then broke 
down as what he said sank in. 
“Something huge had just cracked,” 
wrote French reporter, Robert Guillain, 
“the proud dream of a greater Japan.” 


force. Defeat was now 
fast-approaching and 
guaranteed. “It is 
necessary,” the emperor 
said as that day dawned, “ 
to study and decide on the 
termination of the war.” 
In truth, there was little for the 
emperor to study and no scope for him 
to “decide” on anything—apart from the 
abject surrender the Allied nations had 
demanded. Just what “utter destruction” 
might feel like was brought home that 
afternoon, when the United States 
dropped a second atom bomb, this one 
on the southwestern port of Nagasaki. 


AFTER 


Japan had brutally built an empire, which 
it sought to defend to the death. Now, all 
Second time around it could do was submit to occupation. 


Major Charles W. Sweeney piloted 


another B-29, named Bock’s Car. “Fat 

Man,” significantly heavier than “Little 
Boy,” had been armed with plutonium 
rather than uranium-235. It killed some 


50,000 people (again, a figure that rose 


dramatically over the next few years). 
Since the war was by now all but 
over, it has been mooted that this 
bomb was dropped either 
for scientific reasons—as a 
macabre true-life test—or 
for diplomatic ones—to 
send a warning message to 
the Soviet Union. And yet, 
three days after Hiroshima, 
there had been no hint of 
a Japanese surrender. 
Even now, surrender was 
slow in coming, although 
the party around Emperor 


Mushroom cloud 

Now a macabre emblem of modernity, the smoke 
sent up by the blast over Nagasaki rose more than 
60,000 ft (18,000 m) into the air. 


JAPAN’S FATE 

Japan had been saved from “utter destruction,” 
but not before months of heavy bombardment 
had taken its toll. The Allied occupiers now had to 
restore order. An occupation government was 
established 304-05 >> under General Douglas 

MacArthur, which ruled for the next six years. 


REBIRTH OF JAPAN 
The completeness of 
Japan's defeat may have 
been key to the success 
of its eventual recovery, 
as it reinvented itself, 
first as a constitutional 
monarchy, then as an 
industrializing nation. 
Within one generation, 
an economic rebirth 
342-43 >> would 
make Japan one of the 
world’s most important 
manufacturing nations. 


VICTIMS OF THE 
NAGASAKI BLAST 
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alicexsalitare 


On the morning of Monday August 6, 1945 an American B-29 known 
as Enola Gay, flown by Colonel Paul W. Tibbets, dropped an atomic 
bomb on the Japanese city of Hiroshima. Most of the city was 
destroyed and more than 70,000 inhabitants were killed instantly 
from heat, bomb blast, and radiation. Thousands more died later 
from burns and radiation sickness. A second atomic bomb was 
dropped on the city of Nagasaki three days later, killing perhaps as 
many as 50,000 people and destroying nearly half the city. 


£67 had been on student mobilization working at a factory located 
about four kilometers to the east of here. At 8:15am, I saw a strong 
flash and felt intense heat ... the window panes in the factory blew 
up with a huge sound and women screamed in the workshop ... 
People who were near the windows were bathed in blood. I thought 
that a bomb [had] directly hit the factory ... 

To the west, a mushroom cloud was forming over the city of 
Hiroshima. It was snow-white and rising fast up in the air ... 
While we were telling each other that something terrible had 
Ja¥z}0) 0X=) 0Xc10 MMPI VOLO CO DESLeLUESSSH UeNcMnn'sa¥c NM iccMms} eXon0 0 Colo opmey oyiice Esme) im o1<V0) 0) (= 
fleeing the city came in our direction ... We were speechless at 
the sight of this strange procession ... People looked like they 
were wearing rags, but what we thought to be rags was actually 
their peeling skin. As they walked on with wobbly steps, blood 
dripped from their wounds, deep and wide open, as if somebody 
scraped out parts of their flesh ... 

We departed for the city to rescue survivors. Hiroshima had 
been turned into a hell. When I tried to help up a man lying on 
the ground, his burnt skin peeled and stuck to my hands. I found 
aman groaning under a fallen house, but I could not save him 
because of the approaching fire. Bodies burnt black, people lying 
dead on the ground like objects, in agony or already dead ... I 
spent several days in that hell trying to rescue people. In mid- 
September, I suddenly developed acute A-bomb disease and began 
suffering from high fever, bleeding and loss of hair ...99 


NORI TOHEI, HIROSHIMA HIBAKUSHA (SURVIVOR) 


Devastated city 

The atomic bomb completely devastated Hiroshima. 
Every building within 1 mile (1.6 km) of the impact 
was destroyed and virtually every building or structure 
within 3 miles (5 km) was damaged. 
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ENDGAME 1945 


BEFORE 


Japan had entered the war hoping to expand 
the empire it had been building through the 
1930s, and consolidate the power it had 
achieved as head of the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere <« 146-47. 


AN ABRUPT END 
Now, after four years of bloodshed, the country 
had been forced into unconditional surrender 
by the dropping of the two atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki << 320-21. The 
bombs had brought the war to a close with 

a jolting, disorientating abruptness. 


A BOTTLE MELTED AT HIROSHIMA 


HONOR AND DEATH 

japan had been preparing itself for defeat, 
but had fully expected to go down fighting. 
he narrative its forces had been fashioning— 
in lwo Jima, in Okinawa, and, until now Japan 
itself—had been one of patriotic loyalty to 
the death. That narrative had found its most 
powerful expression in the suicidal courage 
of Operation Ten-Go and the self-sacrificing 
flights of the kamikaze pilots «« 312-13. 


A FUTURE FOR JAPAN 
he people of Japan were going to have 

0 find a new narrative to live by. The only 
problem was that no one knew yet how the 
postwar story would be written. 


Japan Surrenders 


The Pacific War had been a race war, spectacular in its savagery, but it had ended in apocalyptic 
slaughter. There were real questions as to whether a genuine accommodation between winners and 
losers would be found; whether peace was going to be possible between them. 


hiatus followed Hirohito’s 
A surrender broadcast: most people 
shut the doors to their homes 

and sat listless. Those who had waited 
in vast crowds to hear the “imperial 
rescript” went on their separate ways 
without even speaking to one another, 

either weeping to themselves or 

simply stunned. Most of his subjects 

had never heard their emperor’s 

voice before: to hear it now in such 

bitter circumstances heaped confusion 
upon confusion, shock upon shock. An 
eerie calm descended on the country: 
not only did the people have to adjust 
to a new mentality, but the Allies were 
still far away, and in no position to take 
charge. Days passed; nowhere was an 
occupying soldier to be seen, yet the 
idea of renewed resistance does not seem 
to have occurred. Those who had once 
felt most strongly that they should fight 
to the death were now impelled by that 
same patriotic spirit to accept their 
emperor’s decision without question. 


The struggle continues 

The war was not yet over for Japanese 
forces fighting overseas. Communication 
was difficult at such distances, and many 
troops were completely cut off—if not 
by geographical barriers then by enemy 
armies. Not all Japanese 
officers were interested 
in heeding the order 
when it did come: the 
military had been some 
of the most fanatical in 
the imperial cause from 
the start and the most 


America’s Tianjin triumph 
American troops liberate the city 
of Tianjin, in China, occupied by 
the Japanese since 1937. The 
Chinese had more tumults and 
travails to come. For the time 
being, however, they could 
rejoice in their freedom from 
the Japanese occupation. 


“\WVe have resolved to pave the way for 
a grand peace for all the generations to 
come by enduring the unendurable 
and suffering the insufferable.” 


EMPEROR HIROHITO, “IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON SURRENDER", AUGUST 15, 1945 
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MacArthur signs the surrender 

The formal surrender was not signed until September 2, 
on board the battleship the USS Missouri. Japan's 
submission was unconditional, although the emperor's 
status as a sovereign was to be respected. 


resistant to the idea of surrender at 

the end. On the front line, they had 
every motive to fight on. Even if they 
were ready to surrender, it was no easy 
matter to disengage from a struggle with 
enemies who were keen to fight on. 
Having invaded Manchuria as recently 
as August 9, the Soviet Union had no 
interest in ceasing hostilities they saw 

as bringing important territorial gains. 
On August 18, with the region secured, 
along with Sakhalin and the northern 
part of Korea, their forces attacked the 
strategically vital Kuril Islands. 


The occupation begins 

Douglas MacArthur, supreme Allied 
commander for the Pacific, arrived 

in Japan with his occupying army on 
August 28, with the formal signing of the 
“Instrument of Surrender” arranged for 
September 2, aboard the battleship USS 
Missouri. MacArthur received Japan’s 
surrender on behalf of the Allies. It was 
offered by the defeated nation’s foreign 
minister, Mamoru Shigemitsu. 

Japan was no longer a sovereign state: 
its own administration was in the hands 
of an occupation government. This was 
mainly to comprise American military 
officers and civil servants, though there 
would be representatives from Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, too. The 
overseas empire was to be broken up: 
the US was to have authority in several 
strategic Pacific island groups as well as 
supervising the government of South 
Korea; the Soviet Union was to keep its 
conquests in Manchuria, North Korea, 
and the Kuril Islands; the Republic of 
China was to take Taiwan. A tribunal 
was to be established to try leading 


military officers and statesmen 
for war crimes, as had been 
agreed between the victorious 
Allies in Europe. 

In the meantime, MacArthur 
and his forces brought in food 
supplies. Whatever crimes had 
been committed, the Japanese 
could not simply be allowed 
to starve; with the agriculture 
and transport infrastructures 
in tatters, this was what was 
happening. The Americans 
prioritized the organization of effective 
distribution for supplies, although it 
was to be several years before hunger 
ceased to be a threat. 


A constitutional monarchy 
MacArthur was widely criticized in the 
West for his “kid-glove” treatment of 

a ruler who had by no means been an 
innocent bystander during his country’s 
slide into aggressive nationalism. But 
even as he disarmed and dismantled 
the military, MacArthur lent discreet 
support to the imperial house. He hoped 
the emperor could be the figurehead of 
a new, democratic, peace-loving Japan. 


AFTER 


Surrender had come as a cataclysmic shock 
to the Japanese, and had undermined their 
very sense of who they were. 


JAPAN'S REBIRTH 

Paradoxically, though, this gave the Japanese 
an ideal opportunity for a fresh start; a “clean 
slate” on which they could begin again. So 
complete was Japan’s reinvention of itself 
342-43 >», that, within decades of defeat, 
it would become an important economic 
power. For the moment, however, things were 
going to get worse before they got better, as 
radiation sickness and starvation began to 
take their toll 334-35 >». 


FAR EASTERN CONFRONTATION 

China, happily rid of its Japanese invaders, 
was free to resume the long-standing civil war 
in which Mao Zedong’s Communists were 
ultimately to prevail 346-47 >>. 

With the new world superpowers, America 
and the Soviet Union, already locked in hostility 
in Europe, a second front was now set to open 
in the Cold War 348-49 >». 


The surrender ceremony 

All the pomp and circumstance in the world could not 
hide the extent of Japan's humiliation. The country had 
for years been pursuing the goal of imperial power: that 
it should have to bow the knee was unthinkable. 


